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Apri 21, 1958. 
To Members of the House Appropriations Committee: 

In making a survey of the ballistic missile program last fall, the 
Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations visited 
various headquarters and missile installations throughout the coun- 
try. The survey took members to the many missile facilities on 
the west coast, to the Ballistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, Ala., 
and to the testing site at Cape Canaveral, Fla. ‘It included numerous 
briefings at these various points. As a part of this survey, the sub- 
committee held 2 days of hearings in Washington, D. C., on No- 
vember 20 and 21, 1957. A number of top officials of the Department 
of Defense testified at these hearings. The releasable portions of 
that testimony is contained in this volume. 

The proceedings of these hearings were not printed earlier because 
so much of the testimony was classified for sec urity reasons. Since 
last November, enough of the information given has been declassified 
to make it now worthwhile to print the hearings for future use of 
the committee. 

GrorceE Manon, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense 
Appropriations. 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

The spectacular developments of recent weeks have captured the 
attention and imagination of the people of the Nation and the world. 
All of our people are interested. Many of them are puzzled. Some, 
if not all, are concerned, and some are alarmed, as you well know, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. McElroy, you are Secretary of Defense in perhaps the most 
critical moment in several decades. You are confronted with the 
making of very grave decisions. 

We carry on a constant study of defense programs in connection 
with our responsibility as members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. A number of weeks ago members of the committee began 
to contact me and say, “We need to get going to see what goes on; 
we need to have a first-hand look.” Some felt we ought to have a 
meeting immediately in Washington with you, Mr. Secretary, and 
others; some felt we ought to go to the field and we have more or less 
compromised. We have gone “to the field where we have studied the 
ballistic missile program, particularly on the west coast, where much 
of the most vital part of the work is being done, as you know, except 
for the very important work being done at Huntsville and the firing 
that takes place in Florida. 

We propose to go further into the field and visit the plants and 
laboratories and the military and civilian people in Government. 
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As you probably know, later this week we expect to be at the Army 
Ballistic Missile ‘Agency, and then as soon as we can we will go to 
Cape Canaveral. 

y the way, I hope, as one of the early tests of your leadership 
as Secretary of Defense, you will see to it that—if I may say this 
with a twinkle in my eye—we get a firsthand opportunity to view 
the successful launching of an IRBM and a ICBM on Monday and 
Tuesday of next week, and probably with a satellite thrown in. 

We have not met here for a lot of faultfinding and complaining. 
We would certainly not be complaining at the new Secretary. You 
have not been in office long enough for us to have any reason to com- 
plain. Besides that, everything that I have hear d about you has been 
very favorable. I am told you are a man of decision, and I think that 
is a wonderful attribute. 

We just hope you can get the facts and that your decisions will be 
wise. 

Now, we would like to know, Mr. Secretary, a number of things. Of 
course, our main hearings will be next year. We will have months of 
hearings. We realize we find you at a most critical moment as far as 
the budget is concerned. Usually budget decisions are made in De- 
cember and not at this time. We are sorry about that. As you know, 
this meeting was set up more than a month ago. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. We are very glad to be here, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Manon. The first thing we would like to do is to have you 
undertake to help us evaluate the threat to our national security in 
the light of recent developments. 

You were quoted in the newspapers 2 or 3 days ago as saying that 
obviously the Soviets are ahead of us in the ballistic missile and satel- 
lite programs. That seems to be the overwhelming weight of opinion 
that we get from civilian and military sources, though there have 
been a very few voices in the minority, to the effect we are abreast in 
the missile field. 

Nobody, with the satellites of the Soviets orbiting, can claim we are 
ahead at the moment in the satellite field. 

Mr. Wicerteswortu. I notice that ex-Secretary Wilson was quoted 
the other day as saying that nobody in the world knew whether Russia 
was ahead, behind, or what the situation was—it was all more or less 
guesswork. 

Mr. Manon. Well, that is one of the things we want to explore. 
Those are some of the things that we will want to explore here today. 

I understand that the Soviet Union has fired ballistic missiles rang- 
ing from 25 miles to 2,500 or 3,500 miles. I understand that several 


of them have been TRBM’s—within that general range—and some 
of them have been ICBM’s. 





HEARING PROCEDURES 


Now, I would like to say that this hearing will be made available 
to the Department of Defense and to the committee. TI do not know 
whether it will or will not be printed. Certainly it will not be printed 
soon as far as I know. If it is printed, it must be sanitized. If it is 
not printed, you will have a copy and we will have a copy. We do 
not want to be hampered by security problems. In fact, I do not 
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know of anything that is supposed to be secure any more. About 
everything has already been printed. 

Will you give us, Mr. Secretary, an evaluation of just what the 
threat is and what the change has been since we last met in this room 
for consideration of the defense budget ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to read 

a short statement. Before I do that I would like to make plain to 
you how we would like to make ourselves most freely available to the 
members of the committee. 

You well know—and you probably know these gentlemen better 
than I—Mr. Quarles is Deputy Secretary of Defense, and he is very 
familiar with this program. He will answer particularly any questions 
that are raised which have to do with intelligence in this area. I have 
also with me Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNeil, who, as 
you well know, is the Comptroller of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. And the dean of the Pentagon. 

Secretary McE roy. The dean of the Pentagon; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And a very, very able man. 

Secretary McEnroy. I am very proud of him. 

We also have the Director of Missiles of the Department of De- 
fense, Mr. Holaday, so we think we are qualified within our capacities 
as individuals to give you the answers that are to be generated out of 
the Pentagon. 

I would like to tell you this is my initial appearance before a com- 
mittee, and I think as far as I have been able to find out, this is a very 
good way for me to learn what the committee system of Congress is 
like. I have appeared before one other committee but it was a commit- 
tee that was considering whether I should be confirmed in this office 
or whether I should not. I think that was more preliminary than 
current business. This will be my introduction to this process of gov- 
ernment and I am very much interested in being a part of it. 

I would like, before I read this statement, to advert to the quota- 
tion that you referred to because I think it requires a bit of correction. 

The question that was asked had to do—at least as I heard the ques- 
tion phrased—with the combination of missiles and satellites, and that 
is the reason I said it is quite evident to me on the satellite program 
the Soviets are ahead of us. I would not say it is anything like as 

obvious that the Soviets are ahead of us in the field of missiles. While 
I think it would be wise for us to conduct ourselves in accelerating 
the program in this country on the assumption they have some edge 
on us, I think it is, as I say, not at all positive from the intelligence 
we have, that they are substantially, or even at all ahead of us in the 
deployable missiles. 

Mr. Manon. If I may interrupt, Mr. Secretary, it seems to me that 
is one of the decisions you are going to have to make. If we are 
abreast, why all the concern? If we are behind, then that is a differ- 
ent situation. The people out in the field seem to indicate that there 
is no doubt in their minds but that in the ballistic missile field we 
are behind. If we are not, that is one of the things we want to learn 
right now. 

Secretary McEtroy. We will have a good deal more to say about 
that. I will say as far as my conduct of my part of this job is con- 
cerned, I feel as if I must proceed on the assumption we have some 
catching up to do. 
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PRINTING OF RECORD 


Mr. Suepparp. Just a minute. For my benefit, I am wondering 
whether or not we can determine at this moment if this record is to be 
made a public record. I think perhaps under the circumstances and 
the fact that this is the first appearance of the Secretary it might be 
to the advantage of all concerned that the record just be for the bene- 
fit of the committee exclusively. 

Mr. Manon. I think we can make that decision. I think that we 
ought to proceed with the view that it will probably be printed, but 
it will certainly be sanitized so that there will be nothing in it that is 
objectionable to the witnesses who appear before us. 

Mr. Sixes. May I supplement what Mr. Sheppard hassaid. I think 
that everything that can be printed about this program already has 
been printed as a result of the hearings of other committees. I think 
if there are facts that we can have which would be helpful to us on an 
off-the-record basis, or a closed record basis, it would be advantageous 
for us to proceed on the assumption that it would not be a printed 
record; otherwise, we will be getting more or less what other com- 
mittees have gotten and released, which presumably the committee 
members have read. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know of any other committees that have held 
hearings. 

Mr. Sixes. Senator Russell’s committee has held hearings and the 
Government Operations Committee are holding hearings now. 

Mr. Manon. And you think that we should not print the record ? 

Mr. Suerparp. I say that we should not. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we can get more information if we have a closed 
record. 

Mr. Manon. We can make that decision in executive session. 

Secretary McEtroy. Suppose that I read my statement. It may 
answer some of the questions. It is not long. 


SraTeMent or Hon. Neri McEnroy, Secretary or Drerense 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

We are glad to have the opportunity to meet with you today to dis- 
cuss our guided missile program. I know that you have a great deal 
of background in the guided missile field and that you have recently 
visited a number of our major guided missile establishments. I also 
understand that you plan to visit other installations in the near future. 

We should use the term “guided missile program” very carefully be- 
cause, as you are well aware, it encompasses many separate weapons 
system developments that can do a variety of tasks. Since you are 
familiar with these missile systems, I am sure you are not interested 
in having me go over them in detail with you at this time. Mr. 
Quarles, Mr. McNeil, and Mr. Holaday will, of course, be glad to 
answer any questions that you may have. 

Several of these systems are fully operational and have been for 
some time. This means that the military services have successfully ac- 
complished one of the most difficult aspects of new weapon system in 
that they have trained the necessary officers and men to use these new 
weapons, and they have also solved many of the problems of mainte- 
nance and logistic support. 
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The next step for some of these systems is obviously to replace them 
with more advanced weapons. We are having considerable success in 
the testing program of these second generation of guided missile 
systems. 

EXPENDITURES ON MISSILE PROGRAMS 


We are currently a on these programs at the rate of approxi- 
mately $3 billion per year. The fiscal year 1959 rate of expenditures 
are estimated to be even hither: The importance of guided missiles to 
the effectiveness of our military services is beyond any question, and 
our rate of expenditure only partially measures our interest in these 
weapons. 

SOVIET MISSILE PROGRESS 


Our intelligence sources give the Russians credit for having fired 
missiles in the long-range category. Since our own development team 
has not successfully fired an intercontinental ballistic missile, it is ap- 
parent that the Russian development effort in this area may be enjoy- 
ing more success than is our own program. We are certainly pouring 
a tremendous effort into the ICBM development and have very compe- 
tent development teams engaged in these programs. 


CUTBACK IN ICBM PRODUCTION 


In August the Defense Department informed you of a cutback in 
the number of missiles being fabricated for the Atlas and Titan test 
programs from the number ‘that had previously been planned. This 
seems to have been a sound decision based on the best technical advice 
obtainable at that time. It has been stated by those in charge of 
that development effort that the readjustment of numbers in the 
Atlas test program will not be the deciding factor with respect to 
the time by which we can successfully demonstrate an ICBM opera- 
tional capability. That progress will be paced by technological 
inclines, I have recently received recommendations that we should 
take the gamble that is involved in an immediate decision to increase 
our ICBM production capability even before test results have fully 
justified this step. The final decision in this matter has not as yet 
been made, but I feel sure that there will be some acceleration of 
this production effort. Aside from a rather frantic “crash” pro- 
gram of somewhat doubtful eatin for the long pull, there 
appears to be little that we can do to make a significant change in 
the date by which we will achieve the first operational ICBM. 

I can assure you that we will make a maximum effort in this area 
consistent with good management practice. 


IRBM PROGRAMS 


The situation appears to be more favorable when we look at the 
IRBM. At the time of the August hearing, the Department of De- 
fense was studying the relative merits of the Thor and Jupiter as 
well as the possibility of obtaining from the combined Thor and 
Jupiter developincnt programs a single missile that would combine 
the best elements of each. That matter was thoroughly studied in 
great detail by Mr. Holaday, General Schriever and General Medaris, 
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Mr. Holaday as Chairman. The Department of Defense came to the 
conclusion that any interchange of major system components would 
undoubtedly delay the attainment of the earliest operational capabil- 
ity. Since neither of these missiles had flown a fully guided flight 
or had tested a full-scale nose cone at the time that the decision was 
made, it was decided that we needed additional test flights in order 
to be sure we retained the missile program that would give us the 
earliest possible operational capability. This is the present situation 
with respect to the Thor and Jupiter programs. Both are being 
carried forward so that either system will be capable of meeting 
the operational date which has been used in the past. I anticipate 
that a decision as to which missile will be produced in quantity will 
be made within a few months. 

We always retain the option of deciding to proceed with both, but 
we did not make this decision at this time. 


OVERSEAS DEPLOYMENT OF IRBM 


In the meantime, recognizing that an IRBM is every bit as effec- 
tive as an ICBM if it can be placed on United States or allied bases 
within range of targets, we are exploring the possibility of deploy- 
ments in a in Europe other than the United Kingdom. 

I would say that need not be limited to Europe in our thinking. 


POSSIBILE ACCELERATION OF IRBM PROGRAM 


I have under study now a recent recommendation that we accelerate 
the production of IRBM missiles and the necessary supporting ground 
equipment to achieve an earlier operational date than the date which 
we have been using in our discussions. There are a great many fac- 
tors to be considered in such a study including our capacity to train 
the military personnel that would be required as well as the problem 
of base negotiations with our NATO allies. I regret that we do not 
have all of these answers at this time, but I can assure you that we are 
going to do everything we can to get these intermediate-range missiles 
on bases in Western Europe at the earliest practicable date. 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


We are also studying the possibility of acceleration of the Navy 
Polaris program. This is also a very complex program because of the 
associated requirements for submarine design and construction as well 
as a considerable improvement in navigation equipment and tech- 
niques that will be required. You will remember that the time scale 
of the Polaris development was very carefully worked out to take full 
advantage of concurrent improvements in the several areas of tech- 
nology involved. We wanted to take advantage of a step forward in 
the development of warheads, and the time scale of that development 
has been related to propulsion and guidance developments in the 
guided missile art, to establish our overall development schedule for 
the Polaris. There is some danger that too rapid an acceleration of 
this system might throw this very carefully planned time scale into 
some confusion. If we can, in fact, accelerate the availability of a 
reasonable submarine operational capability without throwing the 
program out of balance, we intend to do so. 





It looks as if we can. 

Mr. Manon. You just stated you thought that we could accelerate 
the Polaris program ¢ 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 

I interpolated that at the conclusion of the paragraph. 

Mr. Manon. Some of us looked at it in the California area and we 
were very much impressed with the possibilities. 

Secretary McEtroy. We are too. I thought I should point out 
that there are a number of things that have to happen concurrently 
and the more rapid pacing involves more rapid pacing in component 
areas. That is the reason for the statement as expressed here. 


SATELLITE PROGRAM 


We recognize that the Russians have embarked on a very con- 
siderable satellite effort. We have had such a program in the study 
and combined development stage for some time. The program which 
now faces us is to determine how much more effort we feel is appro- 
priate in this area. At the present time, I can only assure you that 
we have under study many proposals in this general field. 


SPACE AND SATELLITE AGENCY 


We plan to establish in the Department of Defense a special agency 
to handle our satellite and space research and development projects. 
Tentatively we are thinking of calling this—and this has not been 
announced—the Special Projects Agency of the Department of De- 
fense. We plan to assign to this agency all of our effort in the satel- 
lite and space research “field. In addition, it appears that we might 
wish to have this agency direct and manage the Department of De- 
fense progrem in the antiballistic missile field. Other projects and 
programs may also be assigned from time to time. What we have 
in mind for that agency is that the vast weapon systems of the future 
in our judgment need to be the responsibility of a separate part of 
the Defense Department that has a responsibility that is inescapable 
in order to follow these various will-of-the-wisps—if they are orig- 
inally in that kind of state—and carry them through to a point where 
there can at least be a determination of their fe: asibility and what 
their probable cost might be. So we are thinking of this Special 
Projects Agency as having a function that extends beyond the im- 
mediate foreseeable w eapons systems of the current or near future. 


1959 BUDGET PREPARATION 


I know that your committee appreciates that none of our programs 
can be accelerated without our cutting back other programs or pro- 
viding additional funds. We will probably have to do both. We are 
working very hard on the preparation of our 1959 budget and any 
possible modification of the 1958 program that may be required, and 
would hope to have these matters finalized within the next several 
weeks, Another presentation on this subject is planned before the 
National Security Council on Friday and it is too early to give you 
exact figures in regard to our budget. We will be glad, however, to 
answer any of your questions in this general area to the extent that 
we can at this time. 





That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Manon, Mr. Secretary, I want you to call freely upon others 
in your organization to comment on any of these questions. 

Secretary McExroy. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. We realize you can comment in a general way on prac- 
tically any question we raise, but we want the most definite responses 
we can possibly get, and no doubt Mr. Quarles and Mr. McNeil can be 
quite helpful, and also Mr. Holaday. 

Secretary McExroy. I think that they will give most of the answers. 

Mr. Manon. That would be satisfactory. 


1959 BUDGET LEVEL 


Now, as to the budget itself, Mr. McNeil, I believe the amount of 
the budget is never communicated to the Congress until the President 
submits it ? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. It would not " proper for us to ask you what you 
think will be in the budget? I do note that the morning paper says 
that you said yesterday that probably the spending budget for defense 
would be in the area of $38 billion or $40 billion. 

Mr. McEnroy. I did not read that. That question was asked of me 
yesterday—whether I thought that would be a reasonable expecta- 
tion—and I just said that perhaps someplace in there would be a rea- 
sonable expectation. 

Mr. Manon. That does not indicate that the Department of De- 
fense is embarking on a big spending spree, so to speak, in the defense 
area ¢ 

Secretary McEnrroy. It can mean pretty heavy spending relative 
to the past in certain areas. 

Mr. Manon. I hope it does because, while I do not want to mount 
a charger and ride off in all directions, I do believe we must accelerate 
and accentuate certain highly vital programs, and I assume that is 
embraced in your planning? 

Secretary McExroy. It is. Whether it is exactly in the propor- 
tions you would say, I think that will have to be determined. It is 
substantial and it is within our best judgment of what is obtainable 
and what seems to be needed. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Have you pretty well made up your own mind in the Department of 
Defense what you want to do in regard to the situation ? 

Secretary McExroy. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Moneywise and otherwise? 

Secretary McExroy. Yes; we have had to do that in preparing the 
budget, and our budget preparation—— 

Mr. Manon. Has been substanti: ally completed 4 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. On Friday it should be pretty nearly 
Ww rapped up except for some “sweeping around.” 

Mr. Manon. 1 would like to comment briefly on the Polaris pro- 
gram. I think we will all agree it has great possibilities and certainly 
we are interested in your pursuing that very carefully. No doubt 
you are doing that. 
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SOVIET LEAD IN SATELLITE PROGRAM 


oe I would like to comment on the satellite program. Obviously 
are behind in the Geophysical Year in satellite effort, and I know 

we would be behind in the program of military satellites. 

Mr. Scrivner. On what do you base that last statement—that you 
know we are behind in military satellites 

Mr. Manon. I would simply say that they at least have a satellite 
revolving around the earth. That is one of the essential things for a 
military satellite. I yield to anyone else who has a different opinion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps one of the best things that could happen 
would be that somebody would get it perfectly clear in their mind that 
this International Geophysical Year satellite that we have been talk- 
ing about is a civilian scientific undertaking and does not relate to 
our military satellite program. Secretary Quarles will verify that, 
and I think he has tried to make that statement clear. 


ASSIGN MENT OF SATELLITE PROGRAM TO NAVY 


Mr. Manon. I would like briefly to discuss with you, Secretary Mc- 
Elroy, and Secretary Quarles, this problem of our satellite program. 
Naturally, Mr. Quarles is closer to the picture. 

It has been reported that when a satellite program was first con- 
sidered three services were requested to make proposals and that the 
proposals of the Army and the Air Force were rejected for various 
reasons and the proposal of the Navy was adopted. Is that correct? 

Mr. Quarues. That is correct; yes. I think in proper time it would 
be well for me to amplify that answer, but that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Marion. Let me proceed a moment and you can speak in de- 
tail. 

Now, anPenniy both the Air Force and the Army were far ahead 
of the Navy in the development of rocket powerplants at that time 
so it appears at present that perhaps the assignment of the satellite 
program to the Navy was not based on the capability of getting the 
job done in the time required. Why was this done? Was it for the 
purpose of pacifying the Navy in the interservice competition for 
roles and missions ¢ 

Mr. Quaries. A short answer to that is: No, but again I think 
would be wise to amplify the answer. 

Mr. Manion. I was looking over a magazine last night. Every- 
body has mounted his charger and is riding off in all directions as far 
as the newspapers and magazines are concerned. I think that you 
will agree to that. 

Mr. Qvuarues. The answer to that is “Yes.” 

Mr. Manon. Now, I would like to quote this excerpt from one of the 
magazines of our day: 

Donald A. Quarles, now Deputy Secretary of Defense and then Assistant 
Secretary in charge of research, made the decision to sidetrack the Army’s 
earth satellite program in favor of a separate program to be run by scientists, 
with the Navy in charge of rocket launching . The White House did not inter- 
fere with this decision—a decision which led to delay. 

Now, our principal interests here today is in the ballistic missile 
program. Of course, we are interested in satellites to the degree to 
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which they involved our security, and satellites do involve our se- 
curity. Iam sure everybody at the table will agree. 

I think some statement in response to these questions which I have 
raised are very much in order at this time, Mr. Quarles, and I wish 
that you would speak to that as long as you like. 

Mr. Quartes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate 
the chance to do it. 

First, I would like to give you a word about the background on 
which we approached this matter at that time because it is very im- 
portant to understand that. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Quartes. It seemed to us if we could establish a scientific satel- 
lite program which would in effect establish the principle that such a 
device is not offensive in character, that it travels in outer space in a 
way that is not a threat to the country overflown, that it would be a 
very valuable basis for proceeding with our satellite work. So the 
justification—and I will make this personal—the justification in my 
own mind at that time for a scientific satellite program, using defense 
resources, was exactly that motive of establishing the principles that 
seemed to me to be essential. 

Now, obviously, had this been a military satellite, the chance of our 
establishing that principle would be less than if it were one that were 
associated with science and the International Geophysical Year, and 
it just happened that in a meeting in Rome in October of 1954 there 

was a discussion of the program of the Geophysical Year and the 
possibility of an earth satellite for scientific purposes was first ad- 
vanced at that time and was endorsed by the Russians attending that 
meeting which we thought was a pretty good basis for our establishing 
such programs. 

We had representatives there and our scientists came back and 
recommended to the Department of Defense that our Government 
support a scientific satellite program as a part of the Geophysical 
Year program. This was worked up jointly between our scientific 
community and the Defense Department as to plans, and of course 
there were several plans for the rocketry required to launch such 
satellites. 

As the chairman has mentioned, or in quoting from the statement 
he read, all three departments made proposals as to how such a satel- 
lite might be launched. 

The Air Force’s proposal was based on its Atlas missile plan. 

The Navy’s proposal really had two aspects. The Navy was one 
partner in the so-called orbiter program which also involved the Army 
Redstone missiles and work and the Navy made an independent pro- 
posal which we now know as Vanguard and which involved rocket sys- 
tems which at that time had no real military significance. This was a 
difficult problem. It involved, vou micht say, topside policy and how 
much to mix military things into it, and it also involved technical ques- 
tions as to what kind of system might be most successful earliest in 
achieving the scientific obiective. On the latter point we called to- 
gether 9 or 10 of the top-flight scientists of the country to study the 
problem. They not only heard the proposals of all three of the depart- 
ments, but they went out to appropriate places to make their own ap- 
praisal of the rocketry and other problems involved. 
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There was a difference of opinion in this advisory group. At one 
time they were more or less evenly divided as between the orbiter pro- 
gram, involving the Army Redstone rockets and certain Navy codeens 
in combination, and the Navy proposal that I now refer to as the 
Vanguard proposal which did not involve the Army rockets but did 
instead pick up a rocket that originally had been developed by the 
Army and later dropped and was available through General Electric 
Co. research and development in this field. 

The committee, after studying this technically, and without any 
regard to service interests, recommended that the Navy program be 
adopted for technical reasons and on the basis that they believed it 
had technically the greatest chance of early success. 

Mr. Manon. This was not a “sop” to the Navy in any sense? 

Mr. Quartes. It was not in any sense, and the people who made 
the recommendation had not the remotest reason that I can see for 
having any interest in the Navy or the Army programs as such, 

Now, I should make it clear their recommendation was directed to- 
ward a specific objective of mounting a satellite in orbit that would 
have a certain scientific characteristic; carry certain instrumentation 
and perform a certain mission of exploring the characteristics of outer 
space that scientists were then particularly interested in. It quite 
deliberately did not address itself to a large satellite that might be 
better adapted to the requirements of a military satellite, such as one 
for reconnaissance purposes. 


RECOMMENDATION OF TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 


This recommendation of the technical committee was made to me 
in my then capacity of Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Development and since it was a split decision, I referred it to 
what we call our Research and Development Policy Council, which 
was made up of senior representatives of all three of the military 
departments in the research and development area. They studied 
the matter carefully and recommended to me on a split basis, that we 
proceed with the Navy program. 

Mr. Manon. The Army felt the Jupiter had the best possibilities ? 

Mr. Quarts. Not the Jupiter, sir, but the Redstone rocketry that 
was more or less available. It is what we came later to know as 
Jupiter-C but it was actually Redstone rather than Jupiter rockets. 

On the basis of these recommendations, I recommended to the 
Secretary of Defense and the President that the Navy program be 
adopted, and it was adopted. As I say, these were in part technical 
considerations and in part political ones, but the program that was 
adopted was the recommendation of the best scientific talent we could 
get to study the matter at that time; not unanimous, but the large 
majority, and I am perfectly confident in my mind that it was made 
in complete good faith and represented the best scientific opinion 
of the day. 

DEFECTS IN VANGUARD PROGRAM 


It was later developed that the rocket systems in the Vanguard 
program were marginal to erect the kind of satellite that the scientists 
were anxious to have erected, so that we got ourselves into a little 
squeeze there by having the scientists push for more than was orig- 
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inally planned and the rocket people promised a little more than they 
were well able to deliver, so there were delays in the program, whic h 
I think the committee can easily imagine. Also, the program was 
aperee ally geared to the International Geophysical Year, and from 

the point of view of the scientists participating in the program, they 
were anxious to get their arrangements in place to observe this, and 
to benefit from it, before the laune hings, so there was never any sense 
of time urgency because they were not : quite ready for it at the begin- 
ning of the Geophysical Year themselves; I mean, the scientific people 
who would be observing it and getting the benefit of it. 


INDICATIONS OF SOVIET SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Now, as has been stated in the press, we did have rumors that the 
Russians were serious in this matter; there were rumors that they 
would attempt to launch a satellite earlier than our then schedules. 

When we set up this program, the Navy expected that they would 
launch their first test satellite before ———— and we in fact worded 
it in such a way that test launchings could be made ahead of the 
Geophysical Year, just so nobody could accuse us of bad faith. 

This, as I mentioned earlier, proved to be too optimistic. 

The statement that we have never been in a race with the Russians 
in the scientific satellite field is an accurate statement, because, once 
we got geared to this international scientific community, and their 
instrumentation and observation and all the other things, we were 
on a program that seemed to us to be a sound, well-justified program, 
and while one can easily say that you overlooked the cold war impact 
of this thing, that is a hindsight kind of a judgment about it, and 
at any rate I have given you, I think, without any attempt to bias 
the situation, precisely the way the history developed. 

Now finally I would just like to point out that the Russians, in going 
on their own and failing to coordinate their program with the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, were guilty of some degree of bad faith 
in relation to their commitments to the scientific frater nity, and mor e- 
over, from the start they geared their program to their military rock- 
etry ‘and they ignored the scientific tie-in. They did make their pro- 
grams scientific in nature, to a degree, but they did not attempt to in- 
ternationalize the thing the way we had deliberately done. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. In other words, there are some very encouraging as- 
pects of this picture. I think you have presented them very well. 

Mr. Froop. What would be one? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

Mr. Froop. Get by easily in the sense that nobody would be offended 
thereby ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Oh. How very nice. 


SUCCESS OF VANGUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I look with a great deal of fear at the Vanguard pro- 
gram. I do not believe it is going to click. I think it is going to fizzle. 
It may not. I hope it does not. Of course, that little ball flying 
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around in the heavens will be kind of a humiliating object when com- 
pared with the Russian satellites. ae 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you make that statement? Why will it be 
humiliating, when a study of it shows that it is going to have far more 
electronic and informational gadgets in it than the two Russian sat- 
ellites ? 

Mr. Mano®. We can make that claim. That is anyone’s opinion. I 
am just expressing my own. 

Mr. Scrivner. You ought to make that a personal observation—— 

Mr. Manon. It is personal. 

Mr. Scrivner. So it will not carry the implication of a committee 
indictment. 

Mr. Manon. It is not a committee indictment. I am speaking only 
in my individual capacity. What you think is much more important 
than what I think as to whether or not this Vanguard satellite pro- 
gram will work, Mr. Quarles. 

Mr. Quartes. I believe, myself, it will be substantially on schedule 
and will do substantially what we have expected it all along to do, but 
no more, and what we have expected it to do I would not say will be 
humiliating, but will be perhaps disappointing to the country in many 
ways, in comparison with what the Russians will have done in the 
meantime. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; less spectacular. 

Mr. Quartes. Less spectacular, I agree. I would also like to pick 
up Mr. Scrivner’s point, that scientifically it will be quite superior 
to anything they have yet done. 

Mr. Manon. Insofar as we know, but how do we know that? 

Mr. Quartes. I mean, Mr. Chairman, in respect to the two satellites 
they have launched. 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT IN SOVIET SATELLITE 


Mr. Manon. How do we know what is inside the 2 satellites they 
have launched? 

Mr. Quarters. Well, they did reveal pretty much what their instru- 
mentation in the first one was, and, of course, we recorded everything 
about it, including the signals back from it. "We know what intelli- 
gence it sent back, and what intelligence it could not have sent back, 
and similarly in respect to the second one, in spite of its size and in 
spite of the dog test that was made and all, we know pretty well what 
it acc omplished scientifically. 

Mr. Sixes. What intelligence did it send back ? 

Mr. Manon. What intelligence did it send back ? 

Mr. Quarues. I will have to answer that question this way: If we 
take all that they told us, the first one sent back only information 
about its position in space, and, of course, that was valuable and we 
tracked it very successfully and gained a lot of information ourselves 
about things we wanted to know about the space in which it trav eled. 

There was always an argument as to whether the signal coming 
back was modulated by some intelligence which might, you see. have 
been gathered by the satellite and sent back as a special signal. There 
are ways of telling how much intelligence a signal could possibly 
carry, and the signal has been examined from this standpoint, and, 
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as a maximum, our scientists believe it may have sent back informa- 
tion about the ambient temperature through which it traveled, but 
it could not have sent back any more elaborate information than that. 

Mr. Manon. That is very interesting. I think it is fortunate we 
have a man in your position who has a background to interpret and 
evaluate these reports that you get from the scientists. 


SECOND SOVIET SATELLITE 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Has it yet been determined as to the size or 
the weight of the second satellite ? 

Mr. Quartes. We have no real way to make an independent check 
of that. We believe, from things that they said and things that we 
observed, that they were substantially correct in the information they 
gave about the size, weight, and content of the second satellite. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. When we were on the west coast a question was 
raised as to whether the weight applied merely to the satellite or every- 
thing that went with it. That, they thought, might be determined in 
the course of observation. It would make a very material difference 
in the accomplishment, of course. 

Mr. Quartes. You recall they announced the weight of their first 
satellite as around 175 or 180 pounds. We were never quite sure, and, 
in fact, the Russian testimony on the subject was somewhat contra- 
dictory. We were never quite sure whether they were adding the 
weight of the last-stage rocket to the weight of the satellite proper, 
or were not. Our scientists believed that they did, in fact, carry some- 
how a total weight, including batteries, that would be up in that order 
of 175 pounds. 

This was an important question then, because it was, by implication, 
a measure of the power of the rockets that launched it. However, 
it ceased to be an important question when they launched one that 
surely weighed much more than that—a claimed weight of over a 
thousand pounds—and we are inclined to credit them with substan- 
tially that kind of weight. 

Mr. Wicecteswortu. In terms of the satellite itself or of all that 
went with it? 

Mr. Quartes. There, again, there is some ambiguity because, when 
one of their scientists started drawing this thing to illustrate it, they 
drew, not a sphere that we would be calling a satellite, but an oblong 
thing that might have been also part of the last-stage rocket, so we 
really are without precise information on this point. 

Mr. Manon. Which isa very important point, is it not ? 

Mr. Quarts. It is an important point. However, as I might bring 
out in the missile connection, we credit them with a rocket motor 
which, with appropriate follow-on stages, could launch a satellite 
into the orbit of Sputnik IT at the weight they claim. So, again, we 
are inclined to accept their claims without any direct verification of it. 

Mr. Fioop. May I pursue this a minute, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF SATELLITE LAUNCHINGS 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, in view of the fact that you are con- 
fronted with a fait accompli by the Russians, are you suggesting that, 
merely because you are soon to launch a satellite which will be more 
sophisticated, as far as its intelligence potential is concerned, that 
nore fact, without more, balances this equation ? 

Mr. Quartes. No; I am not, Mr. Flood, at all suggesting that. 

Mr. Froop. Then what are you suggesting? 

Mr. Quartes. In fact, when you say “balances the equation” I think 
| would have to ask you to define what equation you are balancing. 

Mr. Froov. Iam glad you did. That permits me to ask this. You 
were very careful and very clear and chronological in your presenta- 
tion of the satellite program, in reply to Mr. Mahon’s question. You 
did that very carefully. You obviously had thought this out very 
carefully, to reply to that question, and you did it to a “T.” Very 
well. 

That mere fact startles me, because you are convinced, with all of 
your integrity, which is great, as a scientist and as an administrative 
statesman. You are convinced that you had no idea and you were 
considerably annoyed—this is a rhetorical “you”—over the hulla-baloo 
that was created after these fellows shot this thing. 

Would you do things the same way all over again, as of this morn- 
ing, if you had it to do all over again, in view of everything you have 
said—which you said carefully—and which justifies what you have 
done and who did it, under all of the circumstances? And there is 
no reason why you should not have known them. Would you have 
done it in precisely the same way, and for the same reasons? 

Mr. Quarirs. Well, Mr. Flood, I would say that, if I had had 
throughout those years all the knowledge I have teday, I might very 
well have made different recommendations than I made. However, 
that is one of these “iffy” questions, the answer to which really does 
not mean much, if I may say so, sir, because, had we done different 
things, they, too, might well have done different things, and this gets 
vou intoa long, “iffy” situation that is not very meaningful. 

’ Mr. Froop. Let us not do that. Let us do this. This is a factual 
question now: During the years of which you speak, when this was 
being reexamined month by month 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean “when this was being re- 
examined ¢” 





REASONS FOR NOT PLANNING TO LAUNCH UNITED STATES SATELLITE SOONER 


Mr. Foon. Talking about the satellite sequence of events. | 

Did anybody at any time—did you, among others, if you did— ! 
seriously say at a meeting “Gentlemen, it is important for untold | 
reasons that we shoot a satellite, if it is only as big as a grapefruit, | 
now, and postpone the sophistication of it later, but we must now . 
change our thinking from what we decided on when we instituted the . 
program. The situation is developing in such a way that we should do ) 
something else first. We should take the Army rocket and fire this | 
grapefruit tomorrow morning, while all the rest of this is going on, 
and would not be disturbed.” 
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Mr. Quartes. No, Mr. Flood, I never did make the statement you 
have suggested and there were two reasons for it. 

No. 1, in the summer of 1955, I moved over to the Air Force job, 
and I was pretty well preoccupied with things there and the question 
you asked me did not relate to the Air Force. However, there was 
another very fundamental reason for not doing what you say, and 
I should have mentioned it earlier, namely that military departments 
that proposed to use military rocketry in their satellite plans, stated 
that in doing so we would have to accept delays in their military 
programs. 

Mr. Manon. In their ballistic programs, not their military satellite 
programs. 

Mr. Quarues. Their ballistic weapons programs, yes, thank you. 

These delays, as we evaluated the whole thing as best we could, 
seemed unacceptable. 

Now, it is true that, had we had a means in, let us say, June of 
1957 to back up and do something different and quicker, one might 
very well at that time, and with what we knew about the timing of 
our program and the probable timing of theirs, one might very well 
at that time have made a different decision, but as of that time there 
was no alternative that appeared to offer a faster United States satel- 
lite in orbit than the one we were then working on. 

Mr. Froop. Then I understand that our people evaluated fully, 
clearly, and deliberately the potential in the cold war, what might or 
might not result if the Russians fired the first, and after having re- 
solved that, after having evaluated to our fullest capability, after 
realizing the shattering results which might happen if they did it, 
knowing they might do it and could do it, we set that aside and said, 
“As against that, knowing full well what it could be, we will do this.” 
That is what happened; is it not? 

Mr. Quartes. Well, I would rather stand on my own record than to 
endorse that statement, Mr. Flood, because your statement has to be 
taken in a particular time context. 

Mr. Froop. No. I cannot accept that. 

Mr. Quartes. As of June 1957 one did have, I agree, not convincing 
but fairly plausible information that they might launch one first. I 
want to make it clear that as of that time we did not have a freedom 
of choice. At the earlier time, the situation was very different and as 
of that time, No. 1, it seemed from the Navy proposal, and had the 
Navy been able to meet its proposal, it is still true, we would have been 
the first to launch any kind of a satellite. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I make an observation, Mr. Chairman ? 


AWARENESS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF LAUNCHING FIRST 
SATELLITE 


Mr. Manon. May I ask this: The point is, I assume, that you agree, 
and we all agree, that the Soviet scored a spectacular psychological 
victory, which has been very damaging to us from the standpoint of 
world prestige, by launching the first satellite. Whether we foresaw 
that to the fullest extent in advance, I do not know. It certainly was 
not my problem to do it, but it seems that somebody in the Government 
should have. 
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I wonder if the seriousness of the situation was as fully clear to you 
and others as it is now? 

Mr. Quartes. There I am afraid I have to be personal again, because 
what people are aware of is a personal thing. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Quarters. I can say that in late 1954 and 1955, when the pro- 
gram was being formulated, there was awareness in Government 
circles that studied these matters that a satellite launching had great 
psychological importance, and in fact, this was a factor, certainly, in 
establishing the program. 

Now it was also recognized that nobody could be sure that we would 
be the first. AJ] we could be sure of is that we were more apt to be 
the first if we tried to get one up than if we did not try to get one up, 
and so we embarked on the program. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


VANGUARD UNDER CIVILIAN DIRECTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary in view of the questions asked by 
Mr. Flood directed to you, I think in all fairness you s hould point 
out that even with those questions, that the real direction of the IGY 
satellite has been under our civilian scientists. 

Mr. Quarters. That is very correct, Mr. Scrivner, I should have 
mentioned that. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, in your position as Secretary of 
Defense for R. and D. you came into it incidentally. 


FUNDING OF VANGUARD 


As a matter of fact, the military came in the back door actually. 
My recollection is that last spring was the first time the military had 
ever appeared before this Appropriations Committee making any re- 
quests for funds for the satellite program. 

Mr. Froop. Why? 

Mr. Scrivner. Because that is the first time they had been required 
to, 

Mr. Froop. Why? 

Mr. Scrivner. The National Science Foundation had made the 
original request before the Independent Offices Subcommittee. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. You have stated the question. 

Mr. Scrivner. They got some money from the President’s emer- 
gency fund. 

Mr. Fioop. You have stated clearly the facts. 

Mr. Manon. The fact is, Mr. Scrivner, that the Navy panel chaired 
by Mr. Sheppard had heard requests for the Navy project. 

Mr. Scrivner. I said this is the first time it came before the full 
subcommittee. What I am getting at is that the suggestion has been 
made with some great degree of alarm that the Secretary, Mr. Quarles, 
had not made any great demand for haste in getting a propaganda 
factor into the launching of a satellite. What T am le: ading up to is 
the fact that I have read practically all of our hearings on this since 
the first one came in in 1953 or 1954, and I have heard few, if any, 
and I do not recall any right now, Members of Congress that created 
any cry of urgency on this, either. 
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Mr. Fioop. Oh, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the hearings. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean the printed hearings. I agree with that. 
You are right. That is not wht I am talking about and you know 
it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me make one more observation. This is some- 
what facetious and yet has some truth in it, too. That is, in view of 
the very large number of American specialists on satellites that have 
been developed in the last 6 or 7 weeks, I do not think that the Rus- 
sian educational program has proved itself so superior in that regard. 
It is amazing. Not only dozens but perhaps hundreds and thousands 
of American satellite specialists have been developed within 2 months, 
some of whom we never heard of before. 

Mr. Fioop. There are two sides to that. I will not develop the 
other. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are two sides to a pancake, too. 

Mr. Foon. Surely. 

Mr. Srxes. Let me ask this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, there is a paper- 
backed book [indicating] that is an exceptional piece of work. I 
am not going to advertise this, but it is fantastic in what it sets out. 
It is amazing how much of it has just been repeated here this morning 
and in other hearings. It is amazing when you look here on page 6 
and hear one of the things referred to out in California. Really, it 
is a good handbook for every member of this committee to read be- 
cause it has a lot of explanation in it that this committee has never 
been thoroughly given before. 


TEN-YEAR INTEREST OF UNITED STATES IN SATELLITES 


Mr. Manon. Is it not true that you have been working on satellites 
for 10 years or more, Mr. Quarles? 

Mr. Quaries. Yes. That, again, is a little bit hard to pinpoint as 
the beginning time. 

Of course, there had been speculation about satellites for many, 
many years. When the German scientists came over here, after the 
war, or were brought over here after the war, many of them brought 
with them rather specific concepts of satellite systems that could be 
used and you know they have been propagandizing—I do not use the 
word with any invidious meaning, but they have been writing things 
about satellites for the last 10 or 15 years and our Air Force satellite 
yroject dates back to immediate postwar days. Mr. Forrestal, when 
fre was Secretary of Defense, made references to it, so there is noth- 
ing new about this. 

There is something rather specifically new about the concept of a 
scientific satellite and the Vanguard program had precisely the his- 
tory I have attempted to outline. 


EFFORT TO OVERCOME LAG IN VANGUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Mauon. Mr. Sikes wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. Sixes. I recall at the time of our hearings early in the year 
that it was estimated there was a good possibility that we would fire 
the first test satellite. 
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Surely you people who were directing the program knew that the 
program was falling behind and you knew there was a possibilit 
that the Russians were going to launch a satellite ahead of us with 
resulting serious results worldwide, from a prestige standpoint. Was 
there no effort made to accelerate our program in order to attempt 
to hold to the early launching date that was given to this committee? 

Mr. Quartes. I cannot answer that question, Mr. Sikes, because 
such an attempt would have been made by the Navy team working 
on it. I am not in position to answer. I would like to reserve that 
question for the Navy group ee for the program, if I may. 

Mr. Sixes. It is one that is important to this committee. 

Mr. Quarves. I do not mean to sidestep it. 

Mr. Manon. Would you see that we get that response ? 

Mr. Sixes. I have one additional question. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes may proceed. 


PROPOSED LAUNCHING OF SATELLITE BY ARMY 


Mr. Sixes. How realistic, may I ask, is the talk of a launching 
in January by the Army of a test missile ! 

Mr. Quarters. I have not heard the Army use a date as early as 
January. 

Mr. Manon. They told us 90 days, Mr. Quarles. 

Mr. Quartes. That, I think, makes it February or March, to my 
best knowledge. 

Mr. Srxes. I am quoting the radio comment. I did not hear the 
testimony here. 

Mr. Quarters. Our best knowledge today, I thing, would fairly 
estimate one of these smal] 6-inch test vehicles to be launched early 
next month, and both the Army and Navy will be launching the 
scientific satellite, 20-inch, 20-pound kind of affair, early next year. 
I have heard of the possibility of both Army and Navy launching 
in February, and I did read in the paper this morning that the first 
one might be launched in January, but I have no substantiation of 
that. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, is it a firm determination that the 
Army will launch a satellite? They have been instructed to prepare 
to launch. Will they launch a satellite or undertake to do so? Is 
that a firm decision ? 

Mr. Quar.es. That is a firm decision, subject only to this: That if 
the Navy is ready earlier, and does in fact launch a satellite earlier 
that meets the requirements and if it appears that the Army program 
is at that time superfluous and that efforts might better be directed at 
other things, I think that is a decision that we reserve as a possibility, 
but every thing i is going forward at this moment on the assumption that 
they will launch a satellite. 

Mr. Manon. I ee your statement. You expressed every 
confidence in the Navy launching of the Vanguard satellite. I had 
thought that the Jupiter launching of a satellite was more or less a 
bac ‘kup. You have more or less confirmed that. 

Mr. Qvartes. In the sense, I think, sir, that if, as the whole thing 
unfolds, the Navy does in fact complete its program and satisfies the 
Geophysical Year requirements for a satellite, and if it then appears 
that the Army, for some reason that I do not expect, but if it then 
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appears the Army is not ready to do it, it is conceivable that that part 
of the program might be canceled out. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


EFFECT OF ACCELERATION OF SATELLITE PROGRAM ON MILITARY MISSILE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. Earlier, Mr. Quarles, you indicated that an expediting of 
the satellite program might have an adverse impact on the military 
missile program. To what extent, timewise and otherwise, would th: at 
have taken place, if we had sought to expedite the satellite program ? 

Mr. Quarurs. This goes back to the time when the original decision 
was made, Mr. Ford, and one of the questions that was asked at that 
time of each department making a proposal was “What effect would 
the carrying out of your proposal have on your high priority missiles 
work?” In the case of the Air Force. there was a stated de ‘lay in the 
Atlas program, and moreover, an uncertainty as to just when Atlas 
rocketry could be expected to be available. That was dropped for that 
reason. In the case of the Orbiter program which involved Redstone 
and Jupiter type of rocketry the Army, as I remember, estimated a 
delay of three months in that program if they undertook the Orbiter 
program. I would like to be in a position to correct the number of 
months, but it was that kind of a delay, and that was one of the con- 
siderations in not adopting military rocketry for this program. 

Mr. Forp. In hindsight, would you say that those estimates made 
then would be valid today ? 

Mr. Quarters. Yes. I would say that they would be valid today. 
Specifically, the Air Force program would not have been ready with 
its very high thrust rocketry for this program in time; certainly not 
without diverting effort from our top priority work in this field. As 
to the Army work, I expect I should let them answer your question, 
but at any rate, it is my best judgment that had they gone into the 

satellite program they would have diverted attention from their 
military rockets to at least the degree predicted back when we made 
the decision. 

ARMY INSTRUCTIONS ON SATELLITE FIRING 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Quarles, I am a little afraid that, in undertaking 
to be calm, cool and collected, and objective at this moment of some 
degree of crisis at least, and perhaps some degree of hysteria, that we 
are approaching these things with too much conservatism. 

Now, some of us on the committee spent 214 hours with the Army 
yesterday. It seems to me they ought to know whether they are 
going to fire a satellite or not. If the Navy fires one, so what? Let 
us fire two. That isnot toomany. We ought to fire hundreds of them 
eventually. It seems to me that in this business of decisions the Army 
ought to know today, at noon, whether they are going to fire this thing 
and go at it like they are going to fire it. If they are just going to play 
along and get re eady in case the Navy fails, that is a different situation. 
It does not give them the incentive that it seems to me they ought to 
have. 

Do you think there is any merit in what I have to say ? 
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Mr. Quartes. I think that probably I have created the wrong im- 
pression, rather than differing at all with what you have said, Mr. 
Chairman. The Army is under orders of proper authority to proceed 
with preparations for launching a satellite, and to assume that they 
will launch one. In military terms, I do not think there is anything 
more than you can tell a man than to proceed now down this course. 
It does not say that you will reach the end of it without being called 
back or that you will not be deflected in it, but this is a perfectly firm 
instruction to the Army, and in my best belief, they are proceeding 
under it in good faith, and on the plan of launching a satellite as soon 
as they are ready to do so. 

Mr. Fioop. But they do not think so. That is the difference. You 
are the Department of Defense. They are in the Army. The Army 
does not think so. Let me tell you something. 

Mr. Quartes. I think I know quite a little bit about what the Army 
thinks, and I am sorry to disagree with you about the Army. 

Mr. Froop. Do you? Very well. That is where I came in. You 
and I have known each other a long time. It is the terrible cliché, 
the mailman and the dog. Everybody knows the dog won’t bite ex- 
cept the dog, but the Army now, at all levels, at half-past 11, is not 
as conversant with the order as you have made very clear. They do 
not think that is the order. I do not blame them, in view of what 
has happened to the Army. If I were the Army, I would agree with 
them. 

Mr. Forp. As of yesterday they said they had orders to proceed 
to make preparations to fire. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. I do not know what more you could tell them, except to 
say that at the last minute they will not fire. 

Mr. Froop. You cannot tell them any more, Mr. Ford. You cannot 
tell them any more. You know what the atmosphere is. So do I. 
The atmosphere in the Army is that they are handcuffed. That is 
what I think. I do not blame them. 

Mr. Manon. Here is our situation, gentlemen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SPECIAL PROJECTS AGENCY 


Mr. Osterraa. The Special Projects Agency of the Department 
of Defense, which I understand according to your statement, Mr. 
Secretary, will have jurisdiction over the satellite. 

If that is so, then will this agency be responsible rather than the 
Navy, the Army or the Air Force for this program / 

Secretary McExroy. Not for this program. This program will 
proceed as it is now organized. 

Mr. Manon. That is the long-range program. 

Secretary McExroy. The reconnaissance, military applications. 

Mr. Srxzs. In that connection there have been a number of people 
who have advocated a fourth service, the Guided Missile Service, 
and they have some good logic behind their arguments. Is this the 
beginning of a fourth service ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. No. This is an agency which would organize 
the research and development activity on advanced weapons. It 
would be assumed that as of the time the development program would 
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reach a point where an operational weapon would be around the 
corner that that weapon would then for operation be assigned to one 
of the services. This agency would then withdraw from its activity 
in this particular area. 

Mr. Srxes. I still do not understand how it would fit into your 
program. Is this another agency or is this a division of authority 
within existing agencies? 

Secretary McExroy. It would fit into the principal extent 

Mr. Srxes. Who will compose it, people now in the program or new 
people ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Some of each. The man that will head it is 
probably going to come in from the outside. 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent will it take authority away from the 
three services presently operating ? 

Secretary McEtxroy. It will take research and development author- 
ity in those weapons areas where it is not obvious from the beginning 
as to what service would have the responsibility for the operation of 
a given weapon. 

Mr. Srxes. It does sound like a fourth service. 

Secretary McE troy. It is not. 





NEED FOR UNIFICATION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, if I may say, I applaud your effort to 
do something about this appalling situation in the Department of 
Defense. What I think you need is not a fourth service but more real 
unification. I think you have got to do some realining and readjusting 
within the services. I think probably you will need some legislation 
and now is the time to strike when the iron is hot. If you can make 
up your own mind what you want and convince the President to submit 
a real program of unification and cooperation it is going to be a won- 
derful thing for this country and is going to save us a lot of money. 
In know Mr. Foote or one of the other Assistant Secretaries, talked 
about how glorious competition is. I watched a few football games 
lately. It is my observation that the members on the team who coordi- 
nate and cooperate are the ones who make touchdowns. They want all 
kinds of competition against the enemy, the opposing team, but they 
need cooperation and integration and coordination among themselves 
and we do not have it in the Pentagon and everybody I know of knows 
it. I think here is the place to really make hay and just putting on 
another superstructure is just going to add another layer and will 
not get the job done. 

Secretary McEnroy. My observation has been—and this is subjec- 
tive, but it has been very seriously considered—that one of the major 
provocations of the kind of interservice rivalry which I think the pub- 
lic and doubtless others as well, as well-informed people as the gentle- 
men on this committee, are concerned about arises from the fact that 
there are certain types of weapons that come into the picture which 
do not have any obvious and specific connection with one or more of 
the services. It is at that point that you provoke the entrance of pro- 
grams on the part of all of the services. This is the kind of thing 
which you might do anyway because often on a new kind of weapon 
if it is important enough as you look down the road, you should pro- 
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ceed on more than one avenue. That was done, as you may well recall, 
in development of the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Manon. But you had 1 Manhattan project, you had 1 man run- 
ning it, you did not have any rivalry between the 3 methods used. 
You had complete cooperation and coordination of all people work- 
ing together in the same laboratories, but what we have now is a vio- 
lent opposition from various services, not when the weapon is ready 
for use among the services but when they begin development of it. 

Secretary McEx:roy. That is what I am talking about in the case 
of this Special Projects Agency. There we plan to centralize the 
research and development of a we apons system or group of weapons 
systems which do not have e any obvious service connection in their in- 
ception. We plan to use this agency for the purpose of carrying 
those weapons through the research and development stage. That 
means quite far down the ro: id, including testing. 

We do not intend to do this in the case of missiles because we think 
the program is too far along and imposition of any additional agency 
on top of that program would ac tually deter operational capabilities. 

We are expecting to do it in the case of antimissile missile. We 
are planning to do it in the case of the satellite and, as I indicated 
earlier, any further things of an upstream nature. 

Mr. Froop. Before touc hing on Thor and Jupiter, I asked 2 
groups of questions; I wanted to ask 1 more group. I would like 
to do that now. 


OBJECTIVES OF SPECIAL PROJECTS AGENCY 


Mr. Manon. Pardon me. I want to be sure that you have fully 
told us your thinking on this business of interservice rivalry and 
competition. 

Secretary McEtroy. The way you described the desirability of the 
way the Manhattan project proceeded is really basically the reason 
we are setting up this Special Projects Agency. We do not think of 
it and do not talk about it as a Manhattan project. There were things 
you could do in wartime to throw money into the Manhattan project 
that are quite different from the way this will be handled. We will be 
asking for this Agency for appropriations to be made to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the purposes of this development work, and to a 
considerable extent therefore, it does go along the line you are sug- 
gesting as being desirable because we would expect to have on these 
major systems in all probability more than one avenue explored. But 
they would be explored, as you suggest, under one control, which 
would keep from having a pulling and tugging and would make a 

ood deal more positive coordination of the 2 , 3, or 4, or whatever may 
& determined to be the number of avenues determined by the very 
responsible scientists available on a full-time or advisory basis. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, a duplication of effort, as was true in 
the Manhattan project. When you have the same people working 
closely together with other people seeking in answer, there is nothing 
wrong with that kind of approach, of course. 

Sect retary McEtroy. We do not think so. 

Mr. Manon. The only point is they have to be headed up and be 
completely cooperative, be completely integrated and coordinated and 
they are not now. 
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Secretary McErroy. Asa single program. 

Mr. Manon. Asa single program. 

Secretary McEtroy. That is what we are talking about. I made 
some of the same visits you did, Mr. Chairman, before I was sworn 
in on this job one of the things that was perfectly apparent to me was 
exactly what you are saying, the multiplicity of programs, all of 
them pretty far down the line. This multiplicity of programs is going 
toward the same result without any common direction and coordina- 
tion except in the way in which that might be achieved by the wise 
working together of the services and that is not quite good enough, 
Tam afraid. 

It was out of having had some of the same experience you have 
just had that we have worked toward this particular kind of opera- 
tion I described. 


ANTI-ICBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Would the anti-ICBM be in that project upstream 
program ? 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I read in the morning paper where the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, was urging a $6 billion 3-year 
program for the anti-ICBM. What is your pitch on that? 

Secretary McEtroy. Well, General Taylor called me just shortly 
before I left to come up here and I think General Taylor is a little con- 
cerned about the way that built up. 


NEED TO DECREASE INTER SERVICE RIVALRY 


Mr. Manon. I never saw the services do worse in this area and they 
are making their releases worse, each one vying for headlines. If you 
read the stream of headlines the last 6 weeks, it is fantastic the way 
rivalry is getting out of hand at the Pentagon. 

Secretary McEtroy. I agree with you. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now that you agree with him, what are you going 
to do about it ? 

Secretary McEtroy. That I cannot tell you. This is a little early. 
The very agency that I am talking about is working toward, as I 
say, an attempt to remove what. we believe to be one of the major 
sources of that kind of rivalry. You always have some and there are 
some helpful things about competition among the services; let us not 
kick it out completely. But as I tried to indicate, we think one of 
the main reasons you get into the really intense aspects of this, where 
it gets at its toughest, is where you have a weapons system under de- 
velopment which looks as if it does not have an obvious mission 
assignment. 

That is the kind of thing we are going to pull into this Special 
Projects Agency for the research and development stage. Then we 
will make the decision about who is going to have the operational 
responsibility and there will not be, I hope will not be. this kind of 
problem at least to the degree to which it has developed in the past. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say I am deeply gratified and encouraged 
by some of your statements. 

‘Mr. Scrrvner. May I make one point off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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NAME OF NEW AGENCY 


Mr. Scrivner. In view of many of the matters coming before us I 
would suggest that it would be less confusing if this were not referred 
to as the Special Projects Agency and that the Defense Department 
find some other suitable and apt name or initials to refer to it, so that 
we will not have that confusion arising to which I have just referred 
off the record. 

Secretary McEtroy. We would like to note that suggestion, and 


will work on it. It has not been announced, and we like the word 
“agency” ’ because of its—— 


Mr. Scrivner. I have no objection to the word “agency.” 

Secretary McExroy. It may be that the special—we can find a better 
word, I think. We are trying to make it broad enough in terminology 
so that the tent can cover additional projects as they come along and 
give evidence of some future important potential. 


ANTI-ICBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Are you going to push as rapidly as possible on a semi- 
crash program on the anti- iC BM, Mr. Quarles? 

Secretary Quarues. We are going to push as rapidly as a full eval- 
uation of the situation seems to justify. When you say possible, Mr. 
Chairman, I am not sure we use the word in the same sense but, at 
least, we are going to give the matter high urgency and are going to 
push for a solution of it. However, that does not necessarily say we 
are ready to start spending money in the multimillion-dollar area 
‘ange until we are a little bit sure how to handle the problem. 

Secretary McExroy. There is another thing that should be said 
there. One of our problems is to judge the probable cost of such a 
program. These increasingly sophisticated and complicated programs 
of one sort or another, defensive and offensive, get into such very 
large numbers that the consideration of this as against other means 
of spending might indicate a greater or lesser speed of work on this 
and just the same kind of decision that we have to make all the time. 
We cannot buy as many of everything as we would like, and I think 
we would like not to give the impression that we are set to really 
shoot the moon. 


NEED FOR DECISIONS RATHER THAN INCREASED SPENDING 


Mr. Manon. Mr, Secretary, you will find in government, I am sure, 
that, too often, the answer proposed to any question, be it interna- 
tional policy, agriculture, or military, is to appropriate a few extra 
million dollars and relax and say, “We have that licked now and 
have nothing more to worry about.” Just a mere spending spree, I 
think you will agzee, is not the answer to the problems that confront 
us. Here you have JUPITER versus THOR. It is easier to say both: 
services developed the IRBM and both services should prepare to 
use them in combat. Maybe that is the way to do it, but I think you 
want to give very grave consideration to that problem. 

Secretary McEtroy. We have already established the service that 
is operational for the IRBM. 

Mr. Manon. That is no longer an issue ? 
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Secretary McEtroy. That is unequivocal, and this is the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is that ? 

Secretary McExtroy. Because it was established. 

Mr, Froop. An excellent reason. 

Secretary McExroy. It was established by Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Froop. Then I am so sorry. That is the end of that, I am 
sure, Mr. Secretary. You will find increasingly that that does not 
have the same importance it had at an earlier time, That is not an 
answer. However, forget that. 


ANTI-ICBM PROGRAM 


You are doing exactly the same thing with the antimissile program 
that some of us think you were wrong in doing from the beginning 
with the missile program. Some of us are under the i impression that 
your conduct of the missile program was an unfortunate error of 
judgment. Some of us think that, when the decision was made to 
divide this as a competition among the three services, some of us on 
the very first day at great length said, “That is wrong; do not do 
it that way; do it this way.” We think that you were wrong. 

Now we think that you are doing exactly the same thing for exactly 
the same reasons with the antimissile program. Is that true? 

Secretary McExroy. If you are talking up to date— 

Mr. Fioop. Up to date. 

Secretary McEntroy. Up to date there has been participation in 
that program by two services. 

Mr. Frioop. Then up to date, at least, there has been competition 
between 2 rather than among 3 on the theory that competition is good 
for your soul. Have we finally come to the decision that that is an 
error of judgment, that is a mistake, that is not the best thing to do; 
we are going to do something else which we should have done in the 
first place? ‘Is that not where we are this morning ¢ 

Secretary McEtroy. I though I had explained, Mr. Flood, what 
we plan to do is to put any two or more avenues of approach to a solu- 
tion to the problem of the antimissile missile under a single agency, 
which would be in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Then what an extremely interesting mind these people 
have. Then the mere creation of a new alphabetic al arrangement, 
without more, will solve the problem. You have not answered it; 
you have stated the question again. You are still going to have 2 
or 3 people doing this but, since it is going to be under 1 head, that 
is all right; it will not be under 2 heads. That is going to solve it? 
Is that the scientific conclusion? Is that not ridiculous? 

Secretary McEnroy. It may be in your judgment, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Foon. Yes; it is. 

Secretary McEtroy. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the end of that. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


ACCELERATION OF THOR PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Out in the Douglas plant they want to produce the 
Thor faster than they are now. They say they have the capability, 
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and I got the firm impression that the people in the field believe that 
you should produce these THORS faster, that you should get more 
bases ready here and overseas, or, rather, overseas, to use them, em- 
ploythem. Do you get my point ? 

Secretary Mckroy. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Am I to understand you have made the decision to 
accelerate production of the THOR missile at this stage 4 

Secretary Quarues. ‘That has been made and released. 

Mr. Marion. How many will they make a month now ¢ 

Secretary Quartes. That is a buildup, Mr. Ch: airman, and I cannot 
give you the numbers precisely, but the buildup is from the present 
level ‘of about ——— a month to a level of 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you have told them to get going on 
production. Will they wor k overtime ? 

Secretary Quarves. They are free to work such overtime as is neces- 
sary in the opinion of the project people to achieve the results. There 
is no Defense limitation on their overtime. 

Mr. Manon. This would indicate that you think the Thor has 
sufficiently progressed to where we can take the gamble to go on a 
little faster in the fabrication and production of the actual missile. 

Secretary Quarues. That is right, sir, but the same answers would 
have applied had you asked me about the Jupiter. 


JUPITER PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. But you have never ordered the production of the 
JUPITER except as a test vehicle. 

Secretary QuarLes. We have asked the Army as of several weeks 
ago to proceed with JUPITER arrangements, looking toward the de- 
ployment of JUPITER. 

Mr. Fioop. What are they going to use for money in the Army on 
JUPITER? 

Secretary Quar.tes. The Army has been funded with all the money 
they have needed to carry out the orders they have received. 

Mr. Srxes. What would be the production schedule on JUPITER, 
Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Quarxes. I cannot give you the production schedule on 
JUPITER because in terms of production, as I think the committee un- 
derstands, the Army’s arrangements for production of JUPITER are 
compar: atively recent as to date and I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Stxes. Would it be lower production than THOR ? 

Secretary Quartes. Ultimately not, but probably just because of 
the start it would probably be a later time when they were able to 
build up to it. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the causative factors on that ? 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I will have to correct 
an answer I gave. We have prepared, and I thought we had issued, 
but we have not as of this time actually issued the instructions on 
THOR. 

Mr. Manon. You mean on THOR? 

Secretary Quartes. On THOR, we have given the Army the instruc- 
tions to proceed with the full missile system on JUPITER. 
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On JUPITER at the moment they are building ——— a month, 
which is still a development buildup. 

Mr. Manon. You have not gone into any production buildup on 
JUPITER? 


Secretary Quarters. Beyond that, that is correct. 


STATUS OF THOR AND JUPITER 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Holaday, would you say in your words what we 
have done as to the THOR and JUPITER? 

Mr. Hotapay. Both of these are still under development. I think, 
as I explained to you in California, we have certain facilities. At 


the present time THOR is operating on ———— missiles per month and 
JUPITER is operating on ———— missiles per month. We are still in 


the research and development area. This gives us all the missiles 
that we can possibly carry forward in a research and development 
program, 

We have under study the possibility of increasing the production 
of both of these. As I explained to ye in California, we can do 
this by 2 or 3 different routes. One is to go more shifts per day, go 
up to 3 shifts per day, we can go to the extreme of 7 days a week. 

1e other is to add more machinery and facilities and do it on a 
normal easy route. So we have always under study these two methods 
of accelerating production. 

The point Mr. Quarles raised here is that we have several proposals 
from the Air Force on buildup in which we can start producing and 

utting over in a shed so many missiles. We have not issued those 
instructions yet because we are waiting on a few more facts out of 
the development program to make sure we have exactly the missile 
we want to build and put out in the shed for deployment. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are afraid at the moment to build 
for actual operational use the THOR missile so you are not permitting 
them to go ahead, as some of them would like to do, with getting them 
ready for the inventory or putting them in the shed. 

Mr. Hotapay. They get to be very difficult, to answer your particu- 
lar question, that we are not quite ready. We are convinced that both 
of them can become operational. Just what time we freeze a design 
and start producing—we could start maybe producing certain phases 
of the missile. There may be other parts of it we would still like to 
hold onto and accelerate that later. This is the problem we are work- 
ing out back and forth between the services and all the ground-support 
equipment problem we discussed with you. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, Douglas is going to continue to make 
fewer missiles than they have the capability of making for a time. 

Mr. Honapay. That is right, for a time but it may be very shortly 
that we will accelerate. 

Mr. Manon. JUPITER will be in the same category. 

Mr. Hotapay. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. I find a feeling that if we are going to deploy these 
missiles overseas we cannot wait for 100 percent efficiency if we want 
to get them overseas at an early date. There may be some that were 
defective within certain limitations, might be better than none at all 
at an early date for having IRBM in Europe. What is your thinking 
there? 





( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Hotapay. Our planning is now to cut this off at some particular 
point and start producing hardware. These will be good missiles. 
They will have good guidance systems in them and be quite accurate. 
This is our planning and thinking. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES FOR THOR AND JUPITER 


As you realize, the THOR has considerably more manufacturing 
facilities back of it than JUPITER because they have that large pro- 
duction line out there now which will produce ———— missiles a month. 
All we have back of the JUPITER is — missiles per month or get 
it up to ——— by going on more shifts. We do have this imbalance 
in production. 

Mr. Manon. What are you doing with Chrysler in Detroit on the 
Jupiter ? 

Mr. Hotapay. They have about as [ recall a number of ——— and 
engineers working full time at ABMA. In fact they took part 
in n putting in manufacturi ing facilities at ABMA, Chrysler and ABMA 
worked together laying out those manufacturing facilities. Chrysler 
is now working diligently on the problem of how they could set up 
another production line in ( ‘hrysler Corp., using all of the necessary 
work that has to be done to figure out just what they would produce 
there, what might be produced at ABMA or some other contractor. 
We have men that have been on this now for about 6 months doing 
this kind of coordination work. There are no manufacturing facilities 
at Chrysler for the Jupiter missile. 








PROBABLE USE OF BOTH THOR AND JUPITER 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Quarles, is it more or less indicated to you that if 
you continue to move generally as you are, you are probably going 
to authorize both JUPITER and THOR facilities to go into the pro- 
duction of the operational missile ? 

Secretary Quartes. I would not be able to answer that. It is still 
certainly in my expectation and intention that we would not authorize 
both, but things have changed in the last few weeks with a larger 
concept now of total deployment. It is possible that authorizing 
both would come to look like a good solution. I want to leave the im- 
pression though that it is still the intent to authorize one. 

Mr. Manon. That is still the official intent. 

Now you are giving us some of the information we met here to get. 
Is there anything further you need to tell us on the status of THOR 
and JUPITER? 

Secretary Quarues. I think maybe you will find, Mr. Chairman, that 
this has not satisfied the members of the committee. 1 would like 
to just suggest this, if I might. I personally, as you know, have to be 
away during lunch time and I do not know how long that might take. 
I wonder if we could go back to the intelligence matter and try to dis- 
pose of that to your satisfaction before I leave and Mr. Holad: ay would 
be here in the afternoon immediately as you care to resume to pick up 
the THOR-JUPITER matter in any further detail. 

Mr. Manon. You have told us what you propose doing with THOR 
and au PITER. Undoubtedly within the next few weeks you may 
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make a decision which will decide whether you go forward with both 
or drop one or consolidate them or what. You do not know the 
answer yet, so you cannot give us the answer. 

I have a series of questions on the THOR versus the JUPITER 
which I would like for us to discuss but that will take considerable 
time. 

We can get an intelligence estimate. Who can present us an intelli- 
gence estimate ? 

Secretary McExroy. Mr. Quarles. 

Secretary Quartes. I was prepared to do that. I thought maybe 
you would like to have that. 


INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Manon. Let us get the intelligence estimate from you at this 
time. 

Secretary Quartes. Mr. Chairman, if you like, I will address myself 
to the intelligence estimate on missiles. 

Mr. Manon. Ballistic missiles only? 

Secretary Quartes. With particular reference to ballistic missiles. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement you made 
awhile ago about the number of firings of ballistic missiles Russia 
made, may we have a distinct understanding ? HONEST JOHN is 
a ballistic missile. 

Could you give us a brief definition of what you are talking about 
when you talk about merely a ballistic missile, a guided ballistic missile 
and a guided missile which is not ballistic? If we can have a clear 
understanding of those things while we are discussing this, it will 
help us all tremendously. 

Mr. Manon. The Army threw on the screen yesterday the agreed 
intelligence estimate as to capability of Russia vis-a-vis the U mited 
States and it was very good. I think we might ask somebody to bring 
that over but give us now a word picture of that situation. 

Mr. Quartes. I will first deal with the area of ballistic missiles, and 
by ballistic missiles I mean rockets that follow roughly ballistic tra- 
jectories and that are guided to the extent of putting them on the 
right trajectory and cutting off their power at the right point so that 
they will achieve the proper range. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING AND FACILITIES NEEDED TO MAKE MISSILES OPERATIONAL 


Mr. Manon. Here is something I want to get. It does not do any 
good to have in the shed, I believe Mr. Holaday was saying, a bunch of 
IRBM’s and ICBM’s. If you are seeking an operational capability 
of a significant nature, you have to start way back in advance, months 
and years in advance, and you have to train your people, as you well 
know better than I, you have to get your bases, you have to get your 
ground handling and support equipment. 

I am worried lest we are not making these decisions in these other 
areas, which are less spectacular but which are just as important when 
it comes to the actual employment of the weapons. I would like some 
assurance and enlightenment in that field. 

Mr. Quaries. Mr. Chairman, the programs—both the THOR and 
the ATL: and let us just talk about those two for the moment— 
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were both laid out to be complete systems programs to visualize the 
whole problem; the problem of not only developing the missile but 
developing the ground equipment to go with it, setting up the training 
arrangements and facilities for it, and visualizing the deployment 
requirements for it. 
I would say that we have proceeded in a sense of great urgency along 
all of those lines. 


EFFECT OF SOVIET SATELLITE LAUNCHING ON UNITED STATES PLANNING 


Mr. Fioop. But since then the shooting of this — by the Rus- 
sians is of no particular scientific value. It has some academic in- 
terest. You have done nothing about the situation as of soley merely 
because they fired it, have you? 1! The firing of the sputnik, as far as 
the Department of Defense is concerned, has produced nothing that 
existed before; has changed your plans in no way, and you are operat- 
ing according to plan ? 

{r. Quaruxes. I would say, Mr. Flood, just to answer that quite can- 
didly, that the firing of the sputnik has convinced me we are apt to 
get support from the people of the United States for a stronger pro- 
gram than I thought I was going to get support for last spring. 

Mr. Fioop. That is interesting, and I am sure you are quite right, 
but the mere firing of the sputnik as such has in no way accelerated, 
affected materially, the Defense Department with reference to its sat- 
ellite, or its missile programs? 

Mr. Quarters. I would say we have taken full account of the im- 
plications of the firing of the sputnik and that we have made moves 
which are in the nature of an acceleration of the program ; moves that 
will involve greater expenditures and moves which we now have 
greater assurance will be covered by appropriations. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you propose to outline them to us? 

Mr. Quaries. We will when we present our budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Not until then? 


1959 BUDGET 


Mr. Quarters. I think it would not be wise to anticipate the Presi- 
dent's budget as the chairman brought out. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I am advised by Mr. Quarles that until 
the President presents his budget whatever changes that have taken 
place, if any—material or otherwise—in the Department of Defense 
in their missile and satellite programs will not be disclosed to this 
committee, or to the public until such time as the President presents 
his budget. 

Mr. Manon. I think we can resolve this question. Of course, the 
President’s budget is an unknown factor at this time as it has not been 
determined. 

Mr. Fioop. What difference does that make / 

Mr. Manon. He cannot tell us what is going to be in the budget 
because he does not know. 

Mr. Fioop. These other people know. 

Mr. Manon. They do not know because these things are never 
finalized very far in advance. 

Mr. Fioop. Should they not be ? 
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Mr. Soritvner. They never have been. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think that we will embarrass the Executive 
in his relationship with members of the Cabinet as to what is going 
to be in the budget. We have been told that the budget is going to be 
in the neighborhood of $38 billion or $40 billion. . 

Mr. Fioop. We sat here the first week in August and there were 
before us the three departments of the armed services on this missile 
and satellite program. We spent 4 days, morning and afternoon in 
the first week of August and had a complete review up to the minute 
of the entire satellite and missile program in detail, from the secre- 
tarial level on down. We now come back the first week in Novem- 
ber because of this Russian business. I want to know now, Do they 
have anything further to tell us than they told us on the first of August 
as the result of the Russian action? If not, what in the world am I 
doing here? 

Mr. Manon. What is your comment? 

Mr. Quarturs. There are specific moves that have been made since 
the August hearing. I would like to suggest that they be brought out. 
in a detailed recital of these programs and I think it will be apparent 
at that time what moves have been made. 

Mr. Manon. We want you to give in the record at this time what 
funds have been unfrozen and what steps have been taken as the result 
of the sensational developments in Russia. 

Mr. Fioop. Though unimportant developments. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. By way of the satellites, and so forth. Of course, we 
want to know if there is any urgency about providing additional funds 
at this moment. I have the feeling you have all the funds you need 
for the moment and that you can, in January, request any additional 
funds that you might need. I would like for you to say if you feel 
that there is an urgent need for additional funds at this time which 
Congress should provide for the acceleration of these programs. What 
would you say to that ? 

Mr. Quartes. I would say we may very well be coming to you in 
January for certain additional congressional action. 

Mr. Manon. It might be for funds or transfers ? 

Mr. Quartes. That kind of thing, exactly. We do not need to ask 
for them today. The absence of them today is not a material problem. 

Mr. Manon. Do you share that view, Mr. McElroy ? 

Secretary McExroy. That is correct. 

I think that Mr. Quarles has been somewhat hesitant to say some 
of the things that have been done. One of the things has been the 
determination to authorize the continuing testing of JUPITER. 

Mr. Fxioop. Did I understand you to say that you only authorized 
the continuing testing of JUPITER? 

Secretary McExtroy. You did not wait for me to finish. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have something further to add ? 

Secretary McEtroy. I had planned to. 

Mr. Froop. I will wait. 
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SOVIET FUEL DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. There is one item of intelligence that I think the sub- 
committee is exceedingly interested in, and that is the matter of fuel. 
There has been considerable publicity about the development of a 
Russian propellant which is superior to that which we have. Are 
you going to touch on that later? 

Mr. Quartes. I can only say that we believe the Russians have been 
very active, as we have been, in the study of higher energy fuels, higher 
energy than the readily available hydr ocarbons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You can elaborate after lunch on that. 

You are excused, and we thank you very much. 


ACCELERATION OF JUPITER PROGRAM 


Now, Mr. Secretary, you may continue your answer. You talked 
about the acceleration of the JUPITER. 

Secretary McExroy. I would just like to say that where they have 
been finding interferences because of the limitation on overtime, those 
have been ‘removed ; and we have instructed the three services in- 
volved to indicate to us—and they have been doing so—wherever there 
might be any other impediments which could be resolved by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

I think Mr. Holaday will be able to explain those things to you in 
greater detail this afternoon. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. McNeuw. You asked a minute ago about any possible action that 
might be requested of the Congress. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McNet.. One of the first things in any acceleration program is 
authorization for additional public works, and that is a problem to be 
taken up with the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Manon. We are only working on two ICBM sites. There are 
only two in the program that are any way firm. You cannot deter 
Soviet Russia with one site at Fort Cook and one at Francis E. War- 
ren at Wyoming. Perhaps we have not done much at either place. 
If we are going to get operational we will have to get moving on more 
of these bases. 

Secretary McEx:roy. You can probably guess that you have caught 
us at a time when it is very difficult to give a final answer. Perhaps 
these things can be included in the 1959 budget. There is nothing 
that can be done in 1958. Until the decisions are made it is hard to 
give you a firm answer, but I would say that we are thinking not un- 
like your thinking on both the ICBM and the IRBM. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

We will resume this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
JUPITER VERSUS THOR 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings. 

Now, Mr. Holaday, I think that it would be good if I raise an issue 
with you with respect to the relative merits of the JUPITER versus 
the THOR. I get the thought that the Army feels that JUPITER 
should be favor ed, as between the JUPITER and THOR, for about 
four reasons. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the big fundamental difference in the two? 
I have listened to both sides and no one has drawn me a very clear 
and concise picture of the exact difference between THOR and 
JUPITER, its structure, engines, guidance, and anything else. 

Can you take us from the tip of it down to the base, or from the base 
up to the tip and say THOR has this and JUPITER has that and 
which is the better ? 

Mr. Hotapay. I do not believe I can. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can anybody ? 

Mr. Hotapay. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. How about Admiral Clark? He is nonpartisan in 
this now. He ought to be an unbiased witness now. 

Mr. Hotapay. I am trying to be an unbiased witness now. 

Mr. Scrivner. He is in civilian clothes. He is not in either the 
Army or the Air Force. 

Seriously, I think if somebody could just sit down and give us an 
analytical description of the two it would help to clear the differences. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not give us the best you can now? 

Mr. Hotapay. I am going to let Mr. Waggoner do it. He has been 
working on this and I believe has most of the points at his fingertips. 

Mr. Srxes. Can somebody tell us how many successful firings we 
have had of each missile involved? I am not talking about flights of 
a few hundred feet but of several hundred miles. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MISSION OF THOR AND JUPITER THE SAME 


Mr. Suepparp. In the designing of these two operations will you 
tell me which of the two vary one from the other in end results? Do 
they both accomplish the same end result? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes. You are speaking now about the test program? 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am speaking about what they were originally 
designed for. Are they both designed to accomplish the same end 
result ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. So far as the end result is concerned, whether you 
select the THOR or the JUPITER, you would have the same 
attainable end ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Why did the Air Force go into a production status 
before the fact was proven that they needed production on that par- 
ticular item ? 

Mr. Hotapay. This was due to the accelerated program the Air 
Force thought necessary to move ahead with. You have to put in 
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some production facilities anyhow. At ABMA we had production 
facilities to make ———— a month. When you discuss this, it is not 
really so far apart. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Is it the thinking on the part of your division that 
you literally need these two missiles to acc complish the same purpose? 

Mr. Hotapay. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. If you do not figure that way, why in the world are 
we spending the money to do it? 

Mr. Hoxapay. These were brought in, as you will probably re- 
call—the JUPITER, as a backup in case the THOR was not sue- 
cessful. Now, we have the unfortunate situation of having two ready 
to go—fortunate or unfor vunste. 

Mr. Suerparp. You have reached the stage now, as I understood 
the testimony this morning, whaie you have e ertain definite operations 
in one versus that of the other. 

Mr. Howapay. Yes. 

TEST RESULTS 


Mr. Sneprarp. If that is the case—and the fact is made clear that 
we needed guided missiles—why are we going any further with the 
worst 1 of the 2? It has already been proven that the worst one is 
now operational by test, I understand, and one has a greater degree of 
ability than the other. 

Mr. Honapay. I do not quite follow you. If you would use the 
names I could probably follow you. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not in a position to know person: lly whether 
the THOR is a better proven project now than the JUPITER. But 
certainly from the evidence you have at this moment something is in- 
dicated as to which one of those is the most adaptable to the require- 
ments. I would assume that would be true. Is that untrue? 

Mr. Horapay. Well, I cannot answer your question specifically. 
As you understand, at the present time we are somewhat comparing 
potatoes and peaches. 

Mr. Suerparp. I thought that they were both potatoes. 

Mr. Hotapay. I used the potato and the peach proposition as an 
example that you cannot make a direct comparison in the test pro- 
grams up to the present time. The JUPITER, which has gone with a 
guidance system and a nose cone on it, prnees. very good. On the 
other side, the THOR has made three flights. We do have all this 
manufacturing capacity back of the THOR. We may have to use it. 
You really cannot compare the two. They are not really going down 
exactly the same track at the present time. 

Mr. Sikes. You have the manufacturing capacity back of THOR. 
I have had the feeling all along that you are going to build THOR 
whether the darned thing ever flies or not. That is not a good feeling 
tohave. That isthe reaction I have had. 

Mr. Froop. I have never had any doubt about it. For 2 years I 
have had no doubt at all. 

Mr. Sixes. You put your manufacturing capability behind this one 
before you were able to fly. 

Mr. Froov. If you think that you are going to get JUPITER off 
the ground without THOR, you are crazy; no matter how long it 
takes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been listening to these hearings for more 
years than you and I have reached a different conclusion. 
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Mr. Fioop. You are going to get THOR, with or without guidance 
or pinwheels. That is the point. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am tired of hearing talk about it. I don’t care 
which one they have. But I do wish a decision would be made to 
get going. 

r. Froop. The THOR program should have been abandoned. 
JUPITER would have been operational and in the field Easter a 
year ago. 

Mr. Suerrarp, With due respect to my colleagues, the thing that 
I was trying to establish was whether or not either one of these par- 
ticular projects had reached a definitive status wherein you would feel 
justified in saying, “This is the investment that we are going into,” 
and apparently from your statement you have not arrived at that 
position. 

Mr. Houapay. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not interested in the past tense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 


POSSIBILITY OF PRODUCING BOTH THOR AND JUPITER 


Mr. WicciEswortH. Assuming we need a given number of missiles 
and we need that number of missiles at the earliest possible moment, 
why is it not possible for you to reach that end by putting both into 
production ? 

Mr. Hoxtapay. That is entirely feasible. 

Mr. Manon. And then you will never have to make up your minds. 
That is the beautiful part of it. 

Mr. Hotapay. One day one will have to drop out in all probability. 
I think we discussed that a bit when you were out in California. You 
understand that up until the Russians put their satellite up—and that 
has been in the past few weeks—we had on our books to produce only 
—— IRBM missiles. 

I, personally, cannot get much excited about all kinds of fancy 
manufacturing facilities and so on if you only have to make ——— 
missiles. When you say that you are going to make more, then things 
begin to change pretty fast, and neither missile has enough manu- 
facturing facilities. 

Mr. Suerrarv. How long will it take you to reach a definitive 
answer with regard to this controversial question at the moment? 

Mr. Hotapay. Well, I would like to say something off the record. 

Mr. Manon. You may go off the record. 

Mr. Hotapay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horapay. At the present time, the advantage would be for 
Thor because of its larger production facilities back of it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you consider that the present requirement, based 
upon whatever premise you want to use to value it, is indicative of the 
fact that there should be an intensification in at least 2 fields so that 

ou can very rapidly determine which 1 is acceptable, or do you be- 
deve in the philosophy, let this thing rol] along and it will take care of 
itself eventually? You are in the position of recommendation. In my 
opinion, that is quite a responsible contribution to the decision. I 
think that is your position. Imay beinerror. That isthe way IJ inter- 
pret your position. 
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Mr. Hotapay. I think this is true. Actually, neither one of these 
are just rolling along. Both of them are being pushed to almost the 
limit, and when you are doing research and development you just do 
not say, “Push and shove.” You can go only as fast as a man’s brain 
will work. More money will not make his brain move any faster. This 
is where we are on both of these programs. We have made mistakes 
and, therefore, we have got to recover and correct those mistakes. This 
is where we stand on both of these programs. 


NEED FOR GREATER URGENCY IN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sixes. Let me ask a question right there. 

It has been reported that the Russians are going to have IRBM’s 
operational in Europe in 1958. We will be later than that. <A lot of 
people think the Russians already have them operational in Europe. 
It would appear to me that, with a challenge of that sort, we must be 
doing more things and we must be able to do more things than we 
are doing now to catch up with that 1- or 2-year lag. Do you not 
feel that there are things we could be doing we are not doing? 

Mr. Hotapay. As far as the IRBM program and the ICBM pro- 
gram, we are doing, I believe, everything we possibly can. 
We are in the R. and D. stage. We just have to work our way 
out of these problems, and this is the case of just how fast can people 
think of the correct answer. Now, when it comes to really accelerating, 
I would say this: In my own mind, I think we are pretty well fixed ; 
that both TRBM’s will become operational. If we want to deploy lots 
of IRBM’s, then it simply takes money to start up those production 
lines and start producing missiles. 


QUANTITIES OF MISSILES NEEDED FOR TESTING 


Mr. Manon. You could produc e more missiles of the THOR type 
and, probably, of the JUPITER and, therefore, have more missiles 
to test if you would give the people at Redstone and in Santa 
Monica the green light, could you not ? 

Mr. Hotapay. It all depends on what you are going to do with the 
test. Are you just going to throw the missile down the range, or 
are you going to find out something when you throw it down the 
range. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot throw it down the range without finding 
out something, can you? 

Mr. Hotanay. This is true. At the present time, most of our delay 
between one launching and the next one has been changing and modi- 
fying the missile to get all the corrections into it we possibly could. 
We are using all those people, working them many hours overtime, 
trying to modify and get the next missile into being. Once we get 
into reliability testing, and once we make the missiles pretty standard, 
then we can launch several of them to get reliability. We did this 
recently on Thor. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF GUIDANCE SYSTEM 
Mr. F.Loop. What value or significance does guidance have? What 


relationship to the entire weapon does the element of guidance bear 
to the whole? We are talking about guided missiles, IRBM’s. 
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Mr. Hotapay. The guidance missile is identically the same. It is 
trying to send an airplane up without having a man in it. 

Mr. Fioop. You think the guidance system is a necessary condition 
precedent to the satisfactory firing of such weapon ? 

Mr. Ho.apay. It is all important. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROPOSAL FOR CRASH PROGRAM ON JUPITER 


Mr. Fioop. My idea a year ago or 2 years ago was to abandon 
THOR; put JUPITER, as unrefined as it is, into a crash program, 
with everything into JUPITER—morey, brains, and everything— 
and put JUPITER in the field with troops, and then the second 
JUPITER and the third JUPITER anid the fourth JUPITER 
would do all the things that you want done now. 

Mr. Honapay. Oh, no. No. You are not going to lead me off like 
that. 

Mr. Froop. I am not leading you. Of course, I do not mean that. 
Why was that not done? Why do we not have JUPITER operational 
in the field by Easter, with troops who are ready to fire it, even 
though it was not the beautiful, refined instrument that it should be? 

Mr. Hontapay. Now if we pour all the money that you want us to 
pour into JUPITER and start out to do it we cannot possibly get 
JUPITER in Europe at the earliest possible date. It would prob- 
ably be someplace in December of 1959. 

Mr. Fioop. Right now there is no doubt about it. Right now that 
is right, but that would not have been right 2 years ago. 

Mr. Honapay. Excuse me. That is December of 1958. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure you are right. If,2 years ago, you would have 
done this to JUPITER 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not let the witness answer ? 

Mr. Hotapay. The JUPITERS, as you well realize, cost a lot of 
money, 2 million dollars or so, but the ground-support equipment that 
goes with it is going to cost you $2 for every $1 you put into the 
missile. When we start buying all this ground-support equipment 
and getting the missiles and then getting the personnel trained to use 
and deploy these missiles so that they can launch them quickly after 
they get a signal, we just can hardly beat that December date, regard- 
less of how much money you try to pour into it. This, again, is taking 
people and their ability to do things, regardless of the amounts of 
money you have. I do not think that 2 years ago, if we tried to 
“crash” it, we could have done any better than we are going to do 
today. 

Mr. Fioop. With both of them ? 

Mr. Hotapay. With either one of them. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the first time that opinion has ever been offered 
by anybody. You now say this to me: that, regardless of what had 
been done 2 years ago by centering on the JUPITER program, if you 
had taken Von Braun and given him a blank check and said “Go 
down in those Alabama hills and stay there until you come back with 
an operational weapon, no matter how refined it is, a weapon that 
will go 1,500 miles. I do not care how thick the skin is, I do not care 
what it sloshes or how refined the instrument is, I want one with 
troops in Europe that will fire 1,500 miles inside of 2 years. We will 
refine it for the next 10.” 
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You say that that could not have been done ? 

Mr. Horapay. I do not believe it could. 

Mr. Froop. So that engaging in the expenditure we engaged in 
with THOR along the same road , doing precisely the same thing, i in no 
way detracted from a single- shot operation on a crash program on 
JUPITER. 

Mr. Hoxapay. No, sir. I think they contributed to each other quite 
materially. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you had better make that statement public as of 
now, because it has never been stated that way before. 

Mr. Hotapay. I will make it public right now. 


EFFECT OF WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS BY DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Manon. I would like to pinpoint this, Mr. Holaday : The funds 
that have been withheld from expenditure by the services are funds 
for greater production of the so-called experimental models. In 
other words, we were requested to provide certain funds last year by 
the Department of Defense for the missile program. 

Mr. Horapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We were told in August, after we had provided the 
funds, that they were going to slow down the production rates for 
what was considered then, and probably now, as good and sufficient 
reasons, so according to you there has can no real slowdown in the 
technical sense of the scientific development program but there was 
some slowdown in the production program from the standpoint of 
the availability of doll: u's that you had; is that correct ? 

Mr. Honapay. That is correct. We have reserved that money. It 
is not being spent for something else. We have reserved that money 
so that if we decide that the missile is ready to go, we can take that 
money and immediately put in on the program of making hardware. 

Mr. Manon. How much money is involved in this picture that we 
are talking about? 

Mr. Honapay. I guess we will have to wait for Mr. McNeil. 

Mr. Manon. At any rate it is a considerable sum of money ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes,sir. Mr. McNeil has the dollars. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. That is for operational purposes and not for 
development purposes ¢ 

Mr. Honapay. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. It is not for operational but for production purposes. 

Mr. WiaetEswortH. Production and operation. When you talk 
about slowing down the money that has not slowed down the develop- 
ment program one day or one dollar, has it? 

Mr. Hotapay. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. But it has slowed down the production of the missile ? 

Mr. Howapay. It is support. I guess a good way to answer you is 
that in one of these programs—in fact in two of them—we almost had 
hardware running out of our ears. We had more missiles ahead of 
us than we could possibly g get modified and put down over the testing 
range and get information, so when we discussed this with the services 
they agreed and came up to actually slowing that down so that they 
could get along with their development work. We reserved that. 
Whenever they s say our development work now is in such shape we 
can use more missiles, we will turn that production line back on again. 
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Mr. Manon. Let me ask if this is correct. I would like agreement 
on this if it is correct. The Pentagon asked us for funds for the pro- 
duction of the IRBM and the ICBM. They got the money for that 
purpose. After they had requested it and secured it, they decided it 
would be more efficient and better for the defense program if they did 
not go ahead and expend these funds for these programs in the way 
that had been previously presented ¢ 

Mr. Horapay. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. If you decided tomorrow to put one or both 
of these programs on an operational basis, you would need every cent 
of that money # 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir, and some more, too. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. It would be there for that purpose? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It will be unfrozen. 

Mr. Forp. That will be made available if this decision is made in 
fiscal year 1958 ? 

Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Which was within the contemplation of the budget, as 
submitted during the last session. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Honapay. Yes, sir. Ido not want you to get the impression we 
may not ask you for more money in 1958. If we really want to go 
hard, we will have to have more money than you gave us. 

Mr. Wicetxeswortn. For operational purposes? 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think you would find it very simple, if properly 
justified, to get all the funds. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF JUPITER AND THOR 


Mr. Sixes. What is the comparative cost between the JUPITER 
and THOR? 

Mr. Horapay. Per missile ? 

Mr. Stxes. Per missile. 

Mr. Hotapay. They are about the same, There are plus and minuses 
on that. They do not keep books exactly the same, so we cannot come 
out with the right answer. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I am not clear on what you mean. I am 
lost on production as opposed to operation. 


SLOWDOWN OF THOR PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. There were no funds, except through the emergency 
fund, for JUPITER, as you know. We provided funds with which to 
make THOR missiles. They were supposed to make them at a certain 
rate, and so they came down in August and said, “We have got the 
money to make these THOR missiles at a certain rate, but we do not 
think it is wise to proceed at that rate, so we are going to withhold 
these funds and slow down the production, the making, the manufac- 
turing, the fabrication of the missile.” Do you understand ? 
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COST OF OPERATIONAL MISSILES 


Mr. Frioop. Yes. Added to the word “production” is the word 

“operational.” 
fr. Manon. Producing it for use is production. 

Mr. Froop. After you make the thing, which is production, and 
stockpiling, then it becomes operational when it is with troops in the 
field. 

Mr. Manon. They make them for use in the field, not for test 
vehicles. 

Mr. Frioov. Wait a minute. That is the clear distinction that we 
must make. Production, as distinguished from operational, is going 
to involve an entirely new set of figures. Production, you gave the 
money for, to make so many a month. That does not mean anything 
except that they made them and they have stockpiled production. 
Now, they are no good stockpiled. They are no good in inventory 
until they are operational. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. To make that weapon operational calls for an entirely 
new set of figures. What are we talking about now? What about 
that, Mr. Secretary? Which figure are you talking about—production 
figures or operational figures, or one figure which includes three 
things’ Development, research, and dev elopment i is (a); production 
is (b); operational is (c). Without the three things being present, 
this is an academic. What figure are you talking about now? What 
figure may you ask us for in January % What figure may you ask us 
for in the new budget ? 

Mr. Horapay. I will take your (b), which is the missiles used in 
research and development. Some of these are launched and some of 
them are not launched, and (c) is the operational missiles, which are 
the ones built and put into operation. A number of them, the first 
operational missiles, will be used for training purposes, for training 
troops. They will be either worn out during the training or we may 
launch a few of them. Then we make the missiles which are actually 
to go with the troops when they go to Europe. We have those cate- 
gories, and your category (b) is the production facilities, which pro- 
duces the Research and Dev elopment missiles, the ones for training 
and the ones to actually be deployed. We asked money for the missiles 
to be used in Research and Development, and the testing, and we had 
some money in there for building up the missile stoc kpile to go with 
the troops, and, also, a large proportion of the money was to do the 
ground-support equipment; large amounts. In fact, when we got into 
the operational we were asking for ———— for the ground- -support 
equipment for every $1 we asked for missiles. 

Mr. Foon. Then do I understand that in the 1958 budget, which 
you are now examining, you are going to spell out for us in - dollars, 
the amount of money you will want to place American troops, as 
operational units, firing these weapons, as stockpile and in their hands? 

Mr. Osrerrae. Are you referring to the 1959 budget ? 

Mr. Froop. 1959 budget, r ather. Will the 1959 budget contain that 
figure ¢ 

Mr. Hotapay. Not broken down in the detail that is outlined, I do 
not believe. We will have in the 1959 budget a given amount of money 
for the IRBM missiles, which will be a continuation of the research 
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and development and testing, and there will be a certain amount of 
money for training the troops. There will be a certain amount of 
money for so many missiles to go overseas to be deployed overseas. 


1958 APPROPRIATIONS FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Froop. Before you can deploy them overseas you must have 
ground support and you must have units already trained and you 
must have the hardware to do it, both for ourselves and our allied 
troops. At what point in the next 8 months and in what budget in 
the next 8 months are those dollars going to be requested ? 

Mr. Manon. If I may interrupt, they have been requested already ; 
have they not ? 

Mr. Fioop. No, they have not. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, they have and we provided them. 

Mr. Froop. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hotapay. Part of it you did. We asked you for so many mis- 
siles. 

Mr. Fioop. For production. 

Mr. Manon. For production of operational missiles. They already 
asked for money and got it. 

Mr. Froop. Not 25 percent. 

Mr. Manon. They asked for some of that money. They have gotten 
some of it. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, we are short 75 percent of the figure 
that I want them to tell me about in the next year, the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Manion. We cannot say what is going to be in the other budget 
but in the 1958 budget we can have it. 

Mr. Horapay. In your 1958 budget we do not have all these details, 
unless Al can find them. We asked for so many missiles for training 
purposes. I know that one. We asked you for ground support equip- 
ment, which was for training, This was to take care of the program 
in the money we are spending right now. In 1959 we will have a 
continuation of that, possibly, plus more missiles that will be used to 
go overseas. 

Mr. Sixes. Can vou begin any missiles under the 1958 program ? 

Mr. Honapay. No, sir. The current program at —-—— ———— per 
month is strictly to support the research and development stage. 

Mr. Manon. The point you finally did not get to because vou 
were interrupted was this: You have some money in the 1958 budget 
for the production of operational IRBM Thors. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they withdraw the August directive. 

Mr. Manon. I say they have the money. We have given them the 
green light. 

SLOWING DOWN OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Has not the August directive for slowing down the pro- 
gram been withdrawn ? 

Mr. Manon. No. 

Mr. Hoxapay. This is not a slowing down. I do not like that word. 

Mr. Manon. I know youdonot. That is one way of saying it. 

Mr. Horapay. Yes, itis. It wasa reorienting of the program. 

Mr. Manon. Not with the idea of slowing it down, but with the 
idea of being more practical in your approach. The fact is you did 
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f not obligate or use the money for the production of missiles that you 
. had originally contemplated. 
Mr. Hotapay. That is right. 


OPERATIONAL DATE OF MISSILES 


Mr. WicetEswortH. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman: As far 
as the missiles are concerned you do not go to an operational basis 
until you get to such a point in the development program that you 
think it is a reasonable gamble to go into large-scale production, so to 
speak. Is that not a fact ? 

Mr. Honapay. That is right. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. When would you estimate that either one of 
these two programs will reach that point, where we will take the gam- 
ble in view of the need of getting the missiles we need at the earliest 
possible moment? Both of them are pretty near it; are they not? 

Mr. Hotapay. They are very near it. 

Mr. Wicc_esworrn. A matter of months? 

Mr. Hotapay. A matter of months; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicaieswortn. When you reach that point the money reserved 
can be poured right in for the construction of operational missiles ? 

Mr. Hotapay. Operational missiles. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. And support and all that goes with it? 

Mr. Forp. And support equipment. 

Mr. Honapay. And support equipment. This was based at. that 
time on only a deployment of ———— missiles. If we increase that 
above that we will come back and have to ask you for more money. 

Mr. Osterra@. There is no point in producing support equipment 
until you have an operational missile ? 

Mr. Honapay. Until you know exactly which missile it is going to 
be. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is what I mean. The support equipment has 
to be geared to that particular missile? 

Mr. Houapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, you said, if I understood you correctly, 
that the ground support equipment would cost a great deal. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record. ) 
STEPS TAKEN TO ACCELERATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. This morning, Mr. Quarles and Mr. McElroy under- 
took briefly—and I think probably they were interrupted before they 
completed—a statement as to what has been done to expedite the situ- 
ation in the light of the developments abroad. 

Will you pinpoint, without interruption, generally speaking, what 
the major acts are having to do with the acceleration of the program, 
if any? 

Mr. Hotapay. I would like to comment on that because Mr. Quarles, 
I believe, did not have much time. He was being squeezed between 
his luncheon engagement, and I thought we might add to that some. 
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One of the things that we did—these are steps, now, from the 
August period down until we came down, what we have been doing 
to build it up, and I will add onto the end some of the steps we are 
doing now. The JUPITER was given a go-ahead after our decision 
of trying to sort out between JUPITER and THOR. It was givena 
go-ahead to continue with its research and development program and 
increase from ———— to ———— missiles a month and was also given 
the responsibility to continue immediately with the ground support 
equipment—the engineering of the ground support equipment to go 
with the missile. 

You will recall that we moved in August to take and put a re- 
striction on the amount of overtime. Now, to some people that looked 
rather serious, We have taken off those restrictions now, but there 
was a very good reason why we had a large amount of overtime in 
the start of these programs, and it came down. Mainly, we had 
people with very little training and experience, so that those people 
that did have this training and experience we had to use overtime. 

As the program moved ahead we got more and more people trained, 
so they had this experience, and there was a natural decline in the 
overtime which was taking place in the programs. This was mainly 
due to the fact that we were able and capable to train more people as 
experts to do this work where we had been using people overtime to a 
great extent. We have taken off these overtime restrictions, but very 
little more overtime is being used by any of the services except at 
ABMA, which had a personnel restriction on it also. We also have 
instituted a weekly report proposition which permits the services to 
tell us exactly where their program is each week and to call to our 
attention immediately any point that is causing them trouble, where 
either relaxation, more money, or anything could be used to give them 
aid and assistance. 

Mr. Sreprarp. Are those conditions charted in your office so that 
you can keep in continuity with all of these reports and discrepancies 
that emanate from the field of production ? 

Mr. Horapay. Yes, sir. They come in each week. We summarize 
these and send to the Secretary and Deputy each week a summary 
of these things and tell them what actions we are taking to relieve 
any responsibility or what action has already been taken from the 
time we received a report. When we get a request like we did just 
recently from the Air Force, where they wanted some relaxation on 
the overtime, we acted on that and sent them the weekly report and 
said it was already acted on, to take off that restriction. 

Now, as to the question of calculated risk: I think T was going to 
talk on that. That is the point we are studying right now, of when 
do we really accelerate the production of missiles to be available for 
overseas. 

STEPS TO BE TAKEN IN DEPLOYMENT OF MISSILES 


Mr. Suerparp. I think that is the point of this hearing. The other 
material is superfluous as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Horapay. That is right. We have been studying with the 
Navy, Air Force, and Army the questions of THOR, ATLAS, when is 
the proper time to get in the manufacturing facilities, when will we 
make more missiles, when we have one and know how to goonit. AsT 
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would do would be to go on more than one shift in order to get material 
out. This requires training people. We would use that system, plus 
adding on later more mac hinery, more training, to get the production 
ie Production would have to go up on a slope. You cannot turn it 
‘aight up because you may have the machiner y but you do not have 
the personnel trained. Then we have got to work also with General 
Schriver on accelerating his training. We are accelerating the train- 
ing facilities at Camp Cook. He has got to get his top ranking 
people to do the training, bring them in, and do this training. There 
are several months of this. We have got ‘to get this missile av ‘ailability 
and the availability of troops geared together, and we have got to 
also fit this with our arrangements with our people in Europe, | when 
they will permit us to come in and deploy these personnel. 
Mr. Manon. Are you doing more about that than you regularly 
planned before the sputnik ? 
Mr. Howapay. I should say we are. It occupies just about most of 
our time right now. 


Mr. Firoop. W hy ? 
4 
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discussed with you out in California, probably the first thing we 


Mr. Houapay. So that we can have these missiles deployed at the 
earliest. possible date under the best conditions. 

Mr. Fioop. Not because of sputnik? You are not doing anything 
because of sputnik. Don’t you understand that ? 

Mr. Hotapay. No; I did not. . 

Mr. Foop. Didn't you? Well, I did. Sputnik has not put a gare | 
on you at.all. Don’t you know that? This is the program that 
laid out some time ago. The timetable has not changed any. You | 
are proceeding according to schedule. You are perfectly satisfied 
with it. You are trying to resolve an equation. Sputnik is entirely ' 
parenthetical. 

Mr. Honapay. I did not understand that. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you here this morning ‘ 

Mr. Hotapay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Complete your statement as to other things that you 
have done to accelerate your program. 

Mr. Hovapay. I think, Mr. Chairman, that gives you about most 
of the things that we have done, except the many hours of planning 
that we are putting in here to fit together the real availability of these 
missiles. 

Mr. Manon. We have time factors here that we must not disregard. 


AUTHORITY OF MR. HOLADAY 


You do not have any authority as the so-called czar of the missile 
program to let contracts, I assume ? 

Mr. Honapay. No,sir. Those are let by the services. 

Mr. Manon. I am afraid that while you may be called in the press 
a czar that you still may not have the authority which you need to 
really get action. I would like to get your feeling on that. Mr. Me- 
Elroy is here. I would like for you to tell us what the situation is. 
Do you have all the power you need to get the job done, to cut through 
red tape and get decisions / 
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Mr. Horapay. I think the answer to that is “Yes,” if you are just 
not going to become a dictator. I do not think any of us want to 
become a dictator. The services have their programs and our work 
is to work with the services, to get a program that is satisfactory. 
Now if some program in our opinion is being carried on longer than 
it should, we work with the service and recommend it discontinue that 
program. With Mr. MeNeil’s aid and assistance, quite often we can 
control the money and expenditure of money, which gives us some 
control, I am quite sure. 


AUTHORITY OF OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Sueprarp. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to develop that a little further. It is my interpretation that the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense was created under the law with constitu- 
tional authority to determine what should be done by the respective 
services. May I ask you, Mr. McElroy, is that interpretation of the 
act under which you are presently functioning a correct interpretation, 
or a misinterpretation ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I am a little troubled to answer that 
unequivocally but I will say that that is my understanding. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is no reluctance upon your part to exercise 
the prerogatives under the law and the prerogatives given to you to 
function. 

Does not that interpretation, if properly handled—and I am not 
saying it is not—place the Office of the Secretary of Defense in a 
position to determine what should be done, and to merely instruct the 
forces accordingly ? 

Secretary McE roy. I do not think there is any lack of authority 
on the part of the Secretary of Defense in getting this job done, and 
I take it we are talking to the point you were questioning Mr. Holaday. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

Secretary McE roy. Let me volunteer this, because I have been 
asked about the strength of Mr. Holaday’s position. My belief is 
that the strength of his position derives from the fact that he is an 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense and as such has a call—I think 
he will find he has not found any reluctance on my part to lend it, 
where I needed to come into it personally—the call on the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Deputy Secretary under the law 
has the same powers as the Secretary. I do not believe that there has 
been any reluctance of any one of us to support it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think under the law he does function in the ab- 
sence of the Secretary. I have read this act many times to get defini- 
tive impressions out of it. There the responsibility is vested in the 
Secretary, and then delegated by the Secretary to the others. 

Secretary McExroy. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Surprarp. That authority is delegated down to the Under Sec- 
retaries serving in your Department. 

Secretary McExroy. They call them Assistant Secretaries. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If we have any duplication of effort on the part of 
the military or reluctance on the part of the military to get out of 
duplication the authority is still vested in your Department to clean 
it up now, not tomorrow, if you so determine. Is that not true? 
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Secretary McExroy. 1 think there is no lack of authority. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Heretofore we have had a lot of vacillation about 
not wanting to hurt somebody’s feelings. On the other hand, we get 
a multiplicity of complaints about this particular branch of the service, 
open competition, sometimes almost open rebellion, about a decision. 

In the final analysis, if those things prevail, the authority is vested 
in your office to correct that if you so desire. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE SERVICES 


Secretary McExnroy. Yes. There has also to be considered the fact 
that moneys are appropriated to services, because if there are moneys 
involved—I am talking now of appropriations—any change of the 
type you talk about would have to take into ¢ onsideration the fact that 
moneys are appropriated to services and they cannot flow back and 
forth except with the approval of the Congress. 

Mr. SxHerparp. In other words, do you not have transferability 
vested in your Department? 

Secretary McEtroy. Moneys are appropriated to individual serv- 
ices. 

Mr. McNett. We could not switch Navy shipbuilding to Army 

Mr. Suepparp. Within the framework of a service, in this instance 
say the Navy, you do have jurisdiction on transferability for the func- 
tions within the services and also the responsibility of withholding the 
funds if you so desire ’ 

Mr. McNerw. Withholding but not transferring from one appro- 
priation to another. 

Mr. Suerparp. I grant you that, but within the scope of the appro- 
priation itself you have transferability. 

Mr. McNem. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And in the final analysis you can withhold any and 
all funds you desire and have authority to do so. 

Mr. McNet. Yes; but not between services. 

Mr. Suerparp, Air Force and Navy; no, I was trying to establish 
whether or not in your opinion in the position you presently occupy 
you have authority to straighten out purported idiosyncrasies and your 
answer is you do have. 

Secretary McEtroy. I believe the authority is there. 





APPOINTMENT OF “CZAR” NOT ALWAYS SOLUTION TO PROBLEMS 


Mr. Manon. There are those who feel—and I am concerned about 
it somewhat—that maybe the appointment of men as so-called czars 
may be not fully adel ite to meet this present situation. That isa fact 
with which you have to wrestle in the Pentagon. Adding on additional 
layers of authority will not get the job done. 


PRESENT DANGER OF SOVIET ATTACK 


Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask this question, which bears upon 
the state of urgency involved in the present situation. 
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In the light of recent spectacular developments in Soviet Russia, 
are we in any real danger of being attacked now, or for 1 or 2 years, 
in your opinion? Do we have now, and will we have, sufficient deter- 
rent to keep the Soviets in line for the present and for 2 or 3 years? 
I would like some comment on the degree of peril in which we now 
find ourselves. The President has said we live in not a moment of 
peril but in an age of peril, which, I thought, was well said. What 
is your response to this? 

Secretary McEtroy. My belief is, sir, that the major deterrent at 
the present time that we have is the Strategic Air Command and 
certain factors in the fleet air arm. I, personally, believe that is 
supportable by information summarized here this morning. We have 
the deterrent capability to give us what would constitute, under the 
calculation of an opponent who is making a hard calculation—I think 
we have to assume this would be done—ample deterrent to any attack 
on this country. 

Mr. Manon. At the moment. 

Secretary McExroy. At the moment, and I would say I would 
believe that would be true certainly for a year, and I think, in my 
judgment, it would be equally true 2 years from now. But the further 
out you get, the more you have to calculate the speed with which 
he might be able to move with certain of his new weapons. Mean- 
time, we are going to be moving with our new weapons, but you 
asked as of now. I do not believe we are in peril now Seoul of any 
position on the part of our enemy that would let him, except by 
extreme miscalculation, decide to attack this country. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have your comment, Mr. Quarles, on 
that subject. 

Mr. Quar.es. I think my comment would follow the Secretary’s 
comment, except I would go a bit further than he expressed himself. 
I think it is demonstrable in cold military logic that we have today, 
and will have for a number of years to come, a position of deterrence 
that would make it clearly unprofitable for the enemy to start a war 
against us. One has to deal here in cold military logic, because what 
might happen as a result of psychological warfare in terms of defec- 
tion of people on our side or on their side and problems of that kind, 
Lam not meaning at the moment to weigh. 

I think that there is nothing in the missile situation that we have 
been discussing that upsets that essential deterrent position, and 
nothing that we can see in the road ahead that will upset it, assuming 
that we proceed with our programs on schedule and assuming that 
neither side has any completely unforeseen technical breakthrough 
that can always upset a balance of this kind. I know of nothing that 
might do it, but, of course, we all have to admit that the future is 
unknown in that sense. 
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MUTUAL DETERRENCE 


Mr. Manon. We are in a period of what we call mutual deterrence. 
I was a bit shaken by the recent events and appraisals as to what the 
Soviets can do or will be able to do. I have felt confident in our 

osition of mutual deterrance during the past 12 months, but I do not 
eel as confident about the next 2 years as I have previously felt as to 
our favorable position in the field of mutual deterrence. What is your 
reaction ¢ 

Mr. Quar.es. Favorable—you may be using that word, Mr. Chair- 
man, in a somewhat different sense. There is nothing favorable to 
either side about this position, so I want to be sure I understand. 

Mr. Manon. If they can destroy the bomber that takes our bombs 
and they can hit us in vital areas overseas; that takes only 15 minutes; 
that worries me as to this business of mutual deterrence. 

Mr. Quar.es. We all agree they can today, and they will be able in 
any years ahead that we can foresee, if they decide on an all-out ven- 
ture, they could do us very great damage, no question about that. The 
only question is whether they could do us such an amount of damage 
so quickly that they would not themselves suffer irreparable and 
completely unacceptable damage. The answer to that is—this is not 
a casual answer; this is based on a great deal of very careful staff 
work—the answer to that is that there is no place that we can see 
clearly in the years ahead where they could, to their profit, undertake 
a venture of that kind, because they would be so terribly damaged in 
the process. 

Mr. Fioopv. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this. Is this what 
you mean‘ That for 2 years, no matter what they can do with 
IRBM’s, no matter what they do to our advanced bases, if they can— 
say they can—our bombers are still going to get there, and they have 
nothing except their own bombers, but they have this missile which is 
going: to hit: continental United States where our bombers are for 2 
years; is that not true? 

Mr. Quartes. I think that is true, although that is not just what 
I said. 

Mr. Fioov. But that is true? 

Mr. QuaruEs. I did not mention 2 years as a limitation. What 
you say will be true for 2 years, but I am making a broader statement 
than that. My statement includes the time whe they might have 
missiles deployed of such range as to reach our continent. You still 
have to figure the accuracy of those missiles; how many of our bases 
they could knock out before our bombers could get off ; where we will 
be at the same time with other forms of counteraction, both strategic 
from this continent, tactical from European deployments, tactical 
weapons all around their periphery, naval vessels of various kinds; 
you have to consider the whole picture. 

What I am saying is, as far as military people can see down the 
road, can see this picture spread out definitely before them, there is 
no time when they could hope to knock us out and themselves avoid 
the kind of retaliation that would be completely unacceptable to them 
as a price to pay for the venture. This is what I call deterrence. 
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ALERTNESS OF SAC 


Mr. Manon. To what extent are we proceeding on a higher degree 
of alertness in the SAC and otherwise since sputnik ? 

Mr. Quares. Before sputnik we had alert experiments going on at 
SAC bases. I think the committee was briefed on that last summer. 
This was just certain selected bases to see how the thing worked out. 
I may say it worked out better than people expected it to. 

That experimental work lasted on up into the fall. It has within 
the last month actually been considerably extended and is now in the 
process of being much more widely extended. However, as of this 
moment I cannot quote exact numbers of bases but it is still a thing 
in process and in the fairly early stage of implementation. 

{r. FLoop. But sputnik had nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Quartes. I wonder if you would mind not putting words in 
my mouth. I will be glad to express myself. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not putting words in your mouth. I want to 
know, did sputnik have anything to do with that? That is a question. 

Mr. Manon. Please let him complete his response. 

Mr. Froop. I thought he had or I would not have asked it. When 
you finish, answer mine. What did sputnik have to do with it? 

Mr. Qvuartes. If I might resume, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Quarters. We are now in the process of extending these alert 
arrangements and some of the proposals that we will make in the 1959 
budget will include the completion of these so-called quick response 
or alert arrangements on all of our SAC bases. 

This will provide ideally for our bombers taking off within the 
expected tactical warning time that we would have if there were 
an intercontinental ballistic attack. 


RECENT MODIFICATION OF PLANS 


Mr. Manon. To what extent have we modified our previously pre- 
pared plans and programs by reason of the firing of the Russian 
satellites and the additional intelligence we have received as to the fir- 
ings of their missiles? 

Mr. Quartess. The facts are that we have stepped this thing up, and 
I believe the middle of October was the date at which the step-up 
took place. I cannot state a cause and effect here. I am not personally 
aware that sputnik was the controlling factor in the change that took 
place. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you yield to me, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


EFFECT OF SOVIET SATELLITE LAUNCHINGS ON UNITED STATES MILITARY 
POSITION 


Mr. Foon. Mr. Secretary, I was sitting quite at ease in my office in 


Wilkes-Barre when I received a very important telegram from the 
distinguished chairman of this committee a month ago that on the 20th 
of this month, today, at 10 o’clock in the morning this hearing would 
be held and it would be the new Secretary, you would be here, and 
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this distinguished array of talent, which would be followed by the 
uniformed “personnel, which would be followed by a trip to Redstone 
which will be followed by shots in Florida. There are all kinds of 
conferences, I am advised, going on in the Pentagon; the President has 

made two speeches and is about to make a couple more. I was labor- 
ing under the impression that all of this took place because of a dra- 
matic scientific breakthrough of extreme importance labeled “sput- 
nik.” I had the impression definitely that the only reason we are here 
is because whatever sputnik did blew the lid off something. 

You give me the clear impression since 10 o’clock this morning, 
a very careful and considered judgment of yours, for which I have 
tremendous respect, that I am wrong, that that is not the fact, that 
certainly anything as dramatic as sputnik had some kind of effect but 
that under no circumstances are the American people or is Mr. Flood 
to have any idea that whatever is going on up until this minute in 
Washington or in the Department “of Defense is to be related ma- 
terially ‘to sputnik. Isn’t that it? I mean materially. 

Mr. Quartes. I know you do not expect me to comment on the 
reasons for your being here because those are, of course, your rea- 
sons rather than mine. 

Mr. Froop. That is why I am here. 

Mr. Quartes. As for our own point of view about the matter, of 
course, chere are two aspects to it. In cold military logic, I have given 
you the impression all morning and I will repeat it now, there is 
nothing in the launching of the sputnik that so changed our concept 
of what the Russians either are doing or are capable of doing as to 
cause us to feel that an entirely new approach must be taken to the 
defense problem. 

It reinforces us in the view I have held all along, and frequently 
presented to this committee, that we are today exposed to a devastating 
attack on this country. We will continue to be exposed to a devastat- 
ing attack on this country. It is exceedingly important for us to 
have in being and ready a deterrent striking force that will make it 
unprofitable for the Russians ever to exploit their military power. 

This was my view before sputnik, it is my view today, and I am 
simply saying this to you. Our programs are calculated as best we 
know how to meet this situation and create a deterrent position, a 
defensive position, that will insure the enemy will not resort to such 
attack. 

Mr. Stxes. Might I ask this question there ? 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Mr. Sixes. Our Air Force, and for that matter also our Army and 
Navy, have shown us pictures of their effectiveness in using missiles 
to knock down planes, All of them appear to have a considerably 
advanced state of effectiveness in being able to use missiles against 
planes. 

If we still are dependent upon SAC as our principal weapon of 
offense at the moment, are we not in a somewhat vulnerable position 
inasmuch as we have had testimony before this committee that the 
Russian ring of defenses around their potential targets is more ad- 
vanced than ours? 
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Mr. Quartes. I am not aware, Mr. Sikes, that there is testimony 
that their defense is more advanced than ours. 

Mr. Sixes. We have had this testimony before this committee. 

Mr. Quarues. For the purpose of this question, let’s accept that. 

Mr. Sixes. From the research and development people, we have 
had that information. 

Mr. Quarues. They have advanced their defense and their defense 
is being further improved and strengthened, no question about that. 

Neither do we have an ability so to stop their bombers that they 
could not do devastating damage to us nor do they have an ability to 
stop our bombers so that we could not do devastating damage to them. 


This is a matter of simple logistics. Even if they stopped —— per- 
cent and even if we stopped -—— percent, the result would still be 
true. 

Now percent and particularly in a saturation raid, is an ex- 





ceedingly unlikely outcome. 

Mr. Sr«zs. I believe 30 percent was the highest loss we suffered on 

any strike during World War IT; was it not? 

fr. Quartes. We never got up to anything like that. We con- 
sidered 10 percent a completely exorbitant price to pay for a raid, 
10 percent attrition, in World War II. Of course, I realize condi- 
tions are very changed today and I would think that — percent was 
a kind of a minimum to demand of our defense position. 

But, nevertheless, I want to make it clear that in spite of the greater 
difficulty of penetrating their defenses, that is all taken into account 
in the statement I made earlier about our position. 

Bear in mind that as their defenses improve, our penetration ability 
improves by the process of greater electromagnetic countermeasures 
to confuse their defense, by the process of higher and faster planes, 
by the process of air-to-surface missiles which can attack their targets 
from distances beyond their ring of defense. All those things are 
factors in this situation. 

The important point, it seems to me, is that while these-very long- 
range missiles we speak of will progressively be more important, they 
are not in this near term of years—they are not the decisive thing in 
cold military logic, whatever decisiveness they may have in camiiedee- 
ical warfare or in the psychology of people involved. 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Stxes. What will be your procedure ? 

Mr. Manon. We are not going to undertake to pass the witnesses 
around. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am waiting for the comparison between THOR and 
JUPITER. 

Mr. Manon. Let’s try to get that at Redstone. 

I will recognize Mr. Sikes first. 


IMPRESSION OF COMPLACENCY IN DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
Mr. SrKes. I have been disturbed about the picture of the satellite 


program, and the missile program. ‘The people of our country are 
disturbed about it. I have read a lot of things that indicate to me 
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that you people in the Pentagon had really gone to work on this pro- 
gram to cope with this problem. I will be frank to say that I have 
been disappointed at this hearing today because it has not brought 
out a positive. indication that this is the case. The activity may be 
there but I have not found evidence of it. 

I know you men have the capacity to do it. You are very capable. 
I would like somewhere to see a listing of the things that actually are 
being done to move this program along. I would not be in the least 
reluctant to see you enter into a crash program in order to bring us 
up to date. 

It may not be strictly essential for defense of this country, but it may 
be essential to keep our allies abroad from panicking under Russian 
propaganda. I think we ought to be letting the world know we are 
doing something definite to catch up. I would be ver y pleased to have 
a listing of specific concrete things that have been put into effect since 
October 4. 

Mr. Quartes. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Sikes has a very good 
point there. I am sure I have given an impression of complacency 
and business as usual but I do not mean to give that impression. 

What I really mean to be saying to the committee is that in my book 
the programs we were talking about were top priority programs on 
October 1 and on September 1 and they are top priority programs 
today. They take on psychologically an even greater importance and 
the need for psychological response is obvious. I am quite ready to 
put down and show the psychological response. I agree. 


EFFECT OF SATELLITES MORE PSYCHOLOGICAL THAN MILITARY 


Secretary McExroy. I would like to speak to that point, if I may. 

I agree with what Mr. Quarles has said. There has been an attempt 
to keep this in a correct relationship to what has gone on in the past. 

However, I think it can well be said from a reading of the report 
of Mr. Dulles’ discussion yesterday that this is a preliminary to mov- 
ing any further overseas—that steps are being taken for extended 
deployment of these missiles on European bases, that in order for 
us to be in a position to make good on any such agreements when 
reached it will be necessary for us to arrange for produc tion of in- 
creased numbers of missiles. 

As I said to you briefly at the end of the session this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, this catches us a little in the position between a couple of 
budgets, but we are not letting that bother us. We are working on 
the assumption that the action, whatever may be negotiated in Decem- 
ber, will be an action which the American public will want to support 
and that we should and will be prepared to submit to Congress re- 
quests for any kind of authority needed to implement those moves. 

I think it may be as well to get that said because it does involve 
something of the nature that I think you gentlemen have been reach- 
ing for all day. It has been hard for us to say it, but I think it must 
be said for our position to be understood. 

When this stir in the world happened—my life has been involved 
with public reactions about as long as I have been working—— 

Mr. Manon. Be careful not to insulate yourself at the Pentagon. 
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Secretary McExroy. We are all very conscious of impacts on the 
world being possible by a spectacular technical achievement as well 
as by the show of force, for example, you might have from the ap- 
pearance of an aircraft carrier off & couple of ports. There are a 
variety of ways. We do not discount this as an important thing in 
world balance of power. But what we have tried to say here, Mr. 
Quarles I think very well, is that it is a great deal more in the area 
of world public opinion that this effect has been felt than in any major 
change at this time in actual world balance of military power. 

If we can say it in those terms, I think we have said what a good 
deal of this that we have been saying today has tried to carry to you. 


EFFECT ON PERSONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Just one question. I think your statement is com- 
patible to a reasonable degree with the situation. However, from a 
congressional point of view, as I see it individually, Mr. Secretary, 
we spend literally billions of dollars in bolstering ostensibly the 
economy of nations but their morale and allegiance to our principles 
of existence was a component part of the total. I donot think anybody, 
including yourself, but would agree that this recent exposé of Russia’s 
ability has worked detrimentally insofar as Asiatic mentalities are 
concerned and perhaps others. Do you agree with that? 

Secretary McExroy. I do accept that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Irrespective of the mechanics to which the gentle- 
man referred a moment ago, as propounded by the Department as of 
last October—I think you used that date—the actual mechanics mili- 
tarily speaking is one thing. But over here is the other contributing 
factor, which a tremendous amount of money has been spent on. Now 
there is a controverting situation here depreciating the values, and 
even if something only psychological, something must be done. 

My interpretation of your statement was not based on the fact there 
was lethargy in the way you expressed your views about following 
a semipreestablished, cut and dried program. That was not your in- 
tention to convey that. 

Mr. Quartes. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. Because there are so many other considerations to 
the total that obviously made it necessary to accentuate the program 
to some degree. I think psychologically, if nothing else, that is defi- 
nitely in the making, and that is apparently what you people are de- 
termined to do, and as of the moment you have not established the 
determination of what you are doing. 

Secretary McExroy. I think I can say I agree with what you said. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT RATE OF MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Wicereswortnu. I have a newspaper article in which Dr. von 
Braun is said to have made this statement : 
In the ballistic missile field the United States about 2 years ago embarked 


on an all-out crash program which will be difficult to substantially accelerate be- 
yond its present pace. 
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Is that a fair statement ? 

Secretary McEtroy. What was his timing on it, Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. WiccLesworrH. About 2 years ago. 

Secretary McExroy. I do not know about that time, but when was 
the high priority established ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. A little more than two. I believe it is a correct state- 
ment that it was made primarily in relation to the development of 
effective weapons as distinguished from the deployment of these 
weapons, 

Mr. Wicoatrswortu. He also is quoted as making this statement: 
“T believe that by and large our five key ballistic missile programs— 
JUPITER, THOR, POLARIS, ATLAS, and TITAN—could not 
be speeded up appreciably by increases in funds.” Is that a fair 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Qvuarurs. I would say that it is a fair statement in respect to 
all but POLARIS, provided again you interpret it as speeding up of 
the research and development of these systems, which I think the con- 
text will show to have been his meaning. 

In respect to POLARIS, while I think Dr. von Braun has good rea- 
son to believe what he said, actually it develops that we can put some- 
what more money into a speedup of the POLARIS research and 
development program. 

Mr. Manon. Dr. von Braun was not saying, as I understand your 
testimony, that we could not speed up other phases of these programs. 
He was speaking, as you say, I believe, only of the research and de- 
velopment on these missiles. 

Mr. Quartes. That is my understanding of what he said. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. Which is the present state we are in. 

Secretary McExroy. Yes. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR MISSILE PROGRAMS, 1946-58 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. I wish Mr. McNeil or somebody would furnish 
for the record a table that will just show the dollars we have expended 
in the ballistic missile field, appropriated and expended, starting say 
in 1945 and bringing it down each year through the current fiscal year 
1958. 

Mr. McNet. Very well. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Including research and development ? 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. The whole thing. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Obligational-program for missile systems, fiscal years 1946-5? 
{In millions of dollars] 


[Notre.—Each successive classification is contained within the broader classification in the following column] 
IRBM and | Long-range Surface-to- | Grand total, 

ICBM surface-to- | surface mis- | all missile 

| program j| surface mis- | sile program | programs 

| | sile program 


| 
| 








Fiscal year 1946 and prior --- aait (?) | 7 19 70 
Fiscal year 1947__- : (2) | 6 20 | 58 
Fiscal year 1948... .- d : Sawideel (2) 10 | 36 81 
Fiscal year 1949_- ; (2) 12 | 45 | 98 
Fiscal year 1950... | | 16 65 | 134 
Fiscal year 1951... 0.5 | 70 | 186 | 784 
Fiscal year 1952-- - | .8 103 | 240 1, 058 
Fiscal year 1953... _- jemi 3.0 179 | 406 1, 166 
Fiscal year 1954__- 14.0 213 | 350 | 1, 067 
Fiscal year 1955__. | 161.0 | 330 | 559 1, 470 
Fiscal year 1956_ . - 515.0 591 902 | 2, 270 


Fiscal year 1957-__ - ae 1, 365. 0 | 1, 587 | 1, 968 | 4,470 


1 Program data contained in this table cover the developmental and capital costs involved in missile pro- 
grams, i. e., the cost of bringing missile systems to an operational status plus the costs of procuring missiles 
for operational purposes. These figures include all procurement, construction, and research and develop- 
ment funds directly associated with missile programs. These figures do not include military pay, operation, 
and maintenance costs for operational missile units and sites and include only those shipbuilding and air- 
craft costs directly associated with providing missile capability. 

? Excludes $2.300,000 programed in fiscal years 1946-49 for the Air Force M X-774 ballistic missile research 
program, which was a precursor to the Atlhs ICBM. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have 1 or 2 questions. First, I want to welcome 
Secretary McElroy to his first appearance before this committee. He 
received a rather modest baptism of fire. Of course, we realize in the 
very short period of time you have had your new position it is not pos- 
sible for you or anybody else to get a full and complete grasp upon the 
job which you now have. So that it has been only proper that we 
should direct most of our questions to those men who have had more 
experience and more detailed knowledge such as Secretary Quarles 
and Secretary McNeil. 


BASIS FOR UNITED STATES DEFENSE EFFORT 


Going back to Secretary Quarles, I do not pretend to be or to have 
recently become an expert on satellites, either civilian, scientific, or 
military. But knowing the background, primarily the background, of 
our Vanguard program and knowing, as we have been told, that it 
had no part in our military ballistic program, I have not become 
overly worked up over what has developed through the orbiting of two 
Russian satellites. 

I do realize, of course, the tremendous psychological impact it has 
had. It has become quite a popular thing to talk about. T have talked 
about it some and I expect to talk about it some more. Others will, too, 
but perhaps 6 months from now again will be demonstrated the fact 
that there is nothing deader than the headlines in yesterday’s news- 
paper. I expect probably many of us will be hard pressed to just reach 
out right now and say what it was we were worrying about 6 months 
ago that was carried in the headlines of the paper. 

My own feeling has been this: That if we, the United States, permit 
all of our programs to be varied, speeded up, stopped, distorted, 
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changed, modified or magnified, by anything that another nation does, 
that then we are no longer in control of our own program and that 
the other nation is calling the shots and we, if we follow them, are 
dancing to their tune. 

Mr. Quarues. I think that is right. We want to play the game on 
ourown:ball field. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Scrivner. We have to. We have to look at our own problems, 
our own situation, and find the answer to those problems and then 
depend more upon ourselves and formulate our programs according- 
ly and not because somebody makes some spectacular dash. We 

should not immediately say that we have been a complete flop and we 
do not have a darned thing. That is not the fact. We do have many 
things and we are not only as strong, but a little stronger today, than 
we'were the Ist of October—militarily. 

The orbiting of two satellites has not weakened our military posture 
in the least. 

Are we not as strong today as we were the Ist of October— 
militarily ¢ 

Mr. vars. Militarily there is no doubt about the truth of that 
statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know who used the word “complacent.” I 
do not think you are. I know that I am not. I realize and you 
realize that because of the nature of a dictatorial nation like Russia 
we have a very formidable opponent and one that we cannot afford to— 
and I am sure the military does not—underrate in any way, shape, or 
form. I do not know why all of a sudden there should be so many 
people feeling that we are almost all of a sudden overnight absolutely 
helpless, that everything is so hopeless, and I refuse to believe that 
for a fraction of a second. 

Mr. Quartes. I do not believe it and I really doubt that there are 
very many people who do believe it. 


NEED FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL STROKE BY UNITED STATES 


Mr. Scrivner. What some of our allies might think as a result of 
this is something that they themselves must determine. Perh: ips some 
place in our makeup something even more spectacular than General 
LeMay’s flight must be done “to again attract headlines. That is 
about what it amounts to. With all of the skill that we have in the 
advertising world I am sure that somebody will come up with some- 
thing. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


THOR VERSUS JUPITER 


I have not liked some of the indecision that has been prevalent. I 
know that Mr. Holaday has a job to do. I know that there are many 
factors involved, and that is one reason why I wanted somebody to tell 
me exactly what is the big difference between THOR and JUPITER. 
From what I have been told there is not a lot. There is not a tre- 
mendous big difference between the two. I have a sneaking suspicion 
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that there is not nearly as much difference as the public clamor would 
have us believe. That is why I made the request this morning for 
somebody to sit down and say—this is in THOR and this is in 
JUPITER, that is in JUPITER and that is in THOR. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Waggoner will do that before we adjourn this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 





EFFECT OF INTERSERVICE RIVALRY ON MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Foro. Mr. Secretary, I think the public is more concerned about 
this than almost anything, and that is, whether or not in the opinion 
of responsible people in the Pentagon has there been any slowdown, 
any waste in our missile and satellite programs as a result of conflict 
between the various services ? 

Take, for example, the IRBM program. Has the problem of THOR 
and JUPITER resulted in any slowdown, or lack of progress, and has 
that dispute added additional unnecessary costs now and for the fu- 
ture? You can include the POLARIS program, if you want to. 

Secretary McExroy. I would like to talk to that point because it is 
one that I am interested in and I am fresh on it. Mr. Quarles can 
express his own views. 

I have discussed this a good deal also with other people such as Mr. 
Holaday. I have not found any of us internally who believes there 
has been any slowdown in point of time on the IRBM, or the ICBM 
development because of the competitiveness of the services. We think 
it is distinctly possible there may even have been some acceleration 
because of the desire on the part of each of the respective services 
involved to move more rapidly than the other services. I do not 
think the POLARIS program was ever expected to come along on any- 
thing like the program of the other two because the POLARIS pro- 
gram was predicated upon the development of a solid propellant. A 
solid propellant we knew could not come on the same schedule as the 
liquid propellant for rockets so we are really talking in this instance 
about the Air Force program and the Army program. 

We genuinely do not believe, despite certain impressions of the 
public—and I know they have them—there has been any slowdown 
in the development of our IRBM’s or ICBM’s as a result of that 
competitiveness. 

On your second point about whether the money might have been 
spent more wisely, there, too, I believe that I express the views of 
those who have been closest to it that there has not been a waste of 
money. If you decided in the beginning that you should follow two 
paths in order to be certain you got one of them successfully in opera- 
tion in the optimum time, and made that determination, I do not 
believe there has been any real waste of money as the result of there 
having been competitive services. However, I agree with you the pub- 
lic has the reverse opinion, and I do not think you can talk them out 

of it because I think there has been too much chatter from the service- 
connected people which has sort of contributed to an impression of 
this kind. 
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BENEFITS FROM HAVING MORE THAN ONE APPROACH 


Mr. Forv. Would you say that some advantage perhaps has been 
gained in time because of this method of handling it—the Air Force 
with the THOR and the Army with the JUPITER program ? 

Secretary McExroy. Well, I cannot authenticate that. I think that 
I would rather let it stay on the basis that I personally feel quite con- 
fident there has been no loss of time as a result of this program having 
been handled by the two services as against the possibility of its having 
been done by one. I think it is an unfortunate thing, however, that 
in the course of this parallel development by two services the impres- 
sion has been given to the public, and inescapably it has been, that 
the program has been damaged by the competitive service aspect of 
its development. 

Mr. Quarters. May I add a word to that? Of course, we have two 
programs so that if one fails, we would have a good one. Now, if 
neither program fails, perhaps there has not been any great saving 
in time. Of course, that is in retrospect. If we had only one pro- 
gram and that program had failed, then, of course, there would be a 
great saving in time by having introduced another program that did 
not fail. So the saving in time is the potentiality that one of the pro- 
grams might not have been successful. 

Mr. Forp. I think the situation goes to prove, Mr. Quarles, that 
Monday morning quarterbacks can always call signals successfully 
on Monday. The unfortunate part of it is Monday morning quarter- 
backs never won a game, they never played one, and, of course, they 
have not been under the gun, or under the pressure of calling the sig- 
nals when the heat was on. They can only do it over a cup of coffee 
on Monday morning or Monday afternoon. I personally have little 
sympathy with Monday morning quarterbacks, their strategy, or their 
subsequent decisions. 


FUTURE FUNDS REQUESTS 


But let me just add one thing: Are we getting the correct impres- 
sion. Will there be a tremendous increase in research and development 
fund requirements in the future, and secondly, can we anticipate in 
the production and procurement items a tremendous increase in fund 
requests ? 

Mr. Quaries. Are we talking only about the missile program? 

Mr. Forp. Missile and satellite, but primarily missile at this time. 

Mr. Quartes. I think in the long-range missile programs, and ex- 
clusive of POLARIS, the additional moneys will be primarily in accel- 
eration of production and deployment rather than in development 
because, as has been brought out many times, the present support of 
the development program is substantially all that can be usefully 
applied. But there will be additional money for accelerating deploy- 
ment of both the IRBM and the ICBM weapons. In the Polaris 
program, as I mentioned earlier, there will be additional money for 
the acceleration, both of the development and of preparation for the 
deployment—ship arrangements for the deployment of the weapons. 
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VALUE OF POSITIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. One final comment: I personally feel that even at home 
our greatest loss is psychological because of the launching of the 
sputnik. I think the public would support a program better not 
from fear but from the psychological lift on the affirmative side. 
How can we do that with what we have available and what we will 
have available? I think any program you submit would get a better 
lift, better public support, if you had an affirmative psychological 
push rather than one that is predicated on fear and apprehension. 

Secretary McExroy. If there is a successful negotiation—and I 
hope there will be—of the agreements referred to by Secretary Dulles 
yesterday, and if on the basis of that there were a positive program 
of the nature that you are suggesting, and I agree with it, it would 
indicate an early deployment of IRBM’s in a number of European 
countries with all that would mean in terms of added deterrent power, 
and that might be in the nature of what you are suggesting. 

As I say, we would expect that the kind of thing that Secretary 
Dulles hopes to achieve by negotiation would be supportable under a 
program we would submit to Congress. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary, I would like to bring back into line 
our discussion with regard to the effect of sputnik and to inquire 
whether or not the successful launching of this satellite on the part of 
Russia discloses rocket or missile capability on the part of Russia 
that we did not already know they had ? 

Secretary McExroy. If that is an intelligence matter, I am going to 
ask Mr. Quarles to answer that. 

Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, is the Department of Defense doing 
anything at present in regard to the adequacy of scientific training in 
the schools and otherwise? Some consider that, in the long range, 
perhaps is the greatest threat to our country. Is there anything new 
on that? 

Secretary McEtroy. We have begun, of course, immediately a close 
consultation with Dr. Killian and we also are supporting the devel- 
opment of programs by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that would touch this area of education. We do not plan, 
with the exception of the indirect influence 

Mr. Manon. The Cordiner Committee approach. 

Secretary McExroy. That, plus a greater encouragement for basic 
research which in many instances involved some support from uni- 
versity programs which indirectly can improve the quality of teaching 
all around the country. But that is about the way in which I think we 
are participating. We do not regard it as our responsibility to imple- 
ment it, but we are encouraging others whose responsibility it: is. 
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MISSILE LAUNCHING FACILITIES 


Mr. Mauon. This morning I did not get to finish my interroga- 
tion regarding the ICBM bases. We are going to get into the 
ICBM’s and there is no doubt we are going to perfect it. We are 
going to need the bases and we have only two of them. Maybe we are 
planning for ——— more. To have a real deterrent and to have a suffi- 
cient operational ability you have to have some bases. re you plan- 
ning to accelerate that in some way, or do something specific about it? 

Secretary McEnroy. We are thinking of an expanded ICBM as well 
as an expanded [RBM production program. 

Mr. Manon. But the decisions have not yet been made? 

Secretary McExroy. They have not been made, though they have 
been tentatively made in anticipation of budget considerations. 

Mr. F oop. I want to direct your attention to the question Mr. Ford 
asked you. You are very new in town. 

Secretary McExtroy. That is a fact. 


INTERSERVICE. RIVALRY 


Mr. Fioop. I do not want you to get in trouble too quickly. 

I direct your attention to the speech made by the President, the first 
speech he made. It was in four parts. 

Part 3 of that speech—and he indicated himself that was perhaps the 
most significant part and the American press indicated it was the most 
significant part—dealt entirely with the concept that one of the chief 
factors with which there was trouble—and aaa was trouble so he 
said—was the animosity, the jealousies, the squabbling and fighting 
between the three branches of the services, and he said that that was 
so, and he told the American people that was so, and he said it was very 
bad and the American people thought it was very bad, and he said that 
it is so bad that I am going to name Dr. Killian, who is going to do 
several things. Among the several things that he is going to do, and 
one of the chief things he is going to do, is to knock heads together and 
prevent this business from going on, 

Mr. Scurivner. That is not what the President said. If you are 
going to quote the President, you ought to set out his speech and let 
the Secretary comment on it. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose you do that, and I will go on from here. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Let us proceed. 

Mr. Froop. That, I recall, to help my disturbed friend from being 
disturbed further, is my best recollection of what he said. That being 
the case, you came here this afternoon and, in reply to Mr. Ford’s 
question, contradicted the inference that I drew, flatly and categori- 
cally, and said, “That is not so at all.” That is a bad way to begin in 
thistown. That isthe boss. 

Secretary McExroy. Are you asking me that? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Secretary McExroy. I think that there are unfortunate aspects to 
the interservice rivalry. The question that was asked me was a specific 
question. The question was did I believe that there had been any slow- 
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down in the development of our ballistic-missile program as a result 
of interservice rivalries, I am sure that I have not had any conflict 
in my reply with what the President believes, and, if you will look at 
the President’s speech, I am sure you will find that there was no refer- 
ence in the President’s speech to the effect of interservice rivalries on 
the development of the ballistic-missile program. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you are not suggesting that he was talking to the 
American people about something entirely different, are you? 

Secretary McExroy. I think he was talking in general terms, in 
which I would agree with him. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, this I construe—well, never mind what 
I construe. You will have to do better than that, Mr. Secretary, in 
this town. 

Secretary McExroy. I will try. 

Mr. Froop. Yes, sir. 


MISSILE PROGRAMS OF OUR ALLIES 


Mr. Secretary, what about our allies? What are the British or 
French or Italians or anybody else doing with missiles? Is there 
anything good or interesting or 








LONG DURATION OF DEFENSE PROBLEM 


Mr. Secretary, here is one thing I wish you would do somehow, if 
you think it should be done, on this question of an emergency. I be- 
lieve, unfortunately, that the American people believe in their hearts 
that whatever we are going through now is another emergency. I 
think they are satisfied that they will go to Atlanta, Miami Beach, or 
the mountains and come back in 2 or 3 weeks and this will be all over. 
I find no desire on your part—and again this is one of those “you’s”— 
to try to say and do things to convince the people of this country that 
this is no emergency; that this is going to go on as long as they live. 
They do not think that. They do not believe it. I do not know how 
you are going to do this, but one of the most important problems we 
have is to convince the people of this country that this is not like 
gas on their stomach. They are not going to take a deep breath and 
this is not going to go away. 

They believe that. I do not know how in the world that will be 
overcome. That will be one of your big problems; to convince them 
that this is going to go on and on and on and, probably, get worse be- 
fore it. gets better. 

Mr. Scrivner. You and I, for a change, are in agreement. IT have 
told my people at home this is a cross they will need to bear for the 
next five decades, at least. 

Mr. Froop. It is very bad. I left a dinner at my district last night 
of 500 people who are high above average I. Q. They knew I was 
coming here. They say, “Why don’t you go down and take care of 
this and we will come back from Florida and it will be all right?” 
This is an emergency, another crisis. They have no idea what the 
problem is. 

You and I had a little problem this morning. A long time ago— 
it seems like a hundred years—I was one of the believers in a Man- 
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hattan project, or whatever you want to call it, for this business we 
are going through. Somebody else said, “We won't do it that way. 
We will do it this way.” That is the way we are doing it. That is 
the end of that arrangement. That was years ago. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ANTIMISSILE MISSILES 


Now, I have lost interest in missiles for the moment. I know that 
you are going to shoot missiles this month or next month or whenever 
you get to it. You are going to shoot everything you want to shoot, 
and everybody else is going to shoot. I am not interested in that right 
now. What I am interested in is antimissile missiles. I am interested 
in the next thing. I have been interested in that now for just 1 fiscal 
year, with any great excitement. But I am afraid that you people are 
going to do the same thing with antimissile missiles that you have done 
with missiles. Of course, if you think you have been right with mis- 
siles, then I suppose you think you will be right with antimissile 
missiles. I hope that you will not do the same thing with antimissile 
research and development and production and operations that you 
have done with missiles, because I think you were wrong. 

Is there any hope that I may get what I want on antimissile mis- 
siles; that we will have one operation directed and devoted and dedi- 
cated to antimissile missiles? Here is a blank check. Go up in the 
mountain and stay there until you come down with some kind of an 
operational antimissile missile. 

Mr. Manon. Let him comment. 

Mr. Frioop. What about that? 

Secretary McExroy. I do not see, of course, how we can hope to 
get the blank check. 

Mr. Fioop. Skip the blank check. 

Secretary McErroy. The operation we propose for research and de- 
velopment of the antimissile missile and of various satellite applica- 
tions, not just the ICBM and satellite, but things in general, is an or- 
ganization which should do, if we are any good in setting it up, and 
we expect to be the best we can be, will do the kind of thing you are 
talking about. As I say we do not like to talk about a Manhattan 
project because there are too many things about the Manhattan 
project which could be done in war which cannot be done in peace. 

Mr. Fioop. If that is vour thinking I will settle for that. 

Secretary McE.roy. We call it a single-manager concept. 

Mr. Fioop. | will settle for that right now. That is good. 

Mr. Chairman, I wrote a letter some weeks ago including a copy of 
Alsop’s column. I think a great deal of this we have developed 
somehow or another in the course of today’s hearings. Ninety per- 
cent of it was developed. There is not much sense in torturing this, I 
do not think. 

Mr. Manon. Let us see if we cannot bring this to a conclusion very 
quickly. 

SPEECH OF SECRETARY QUARLES 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have Secretary Quarles insert in the 
record at this point the pertinent information of a speech that he made 
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in New York last night or the night before, about the Russian satellite 
and some other items. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Will you do that, Mr. Quarles? 

Mr. Quartes. Yes, sir. 

(The speech referred to is as follows:) 


a 2 tr Sete bt Oh oe OS 


Remarks BY Donatp A. Quartes, Deputy Secrerary or Derense, 
Brrore THE WrneGs Cius, New York, N. Y., Monpay, NoveMBrer 
18, 1957 


It is a very great pleasure to be here with you this evening and a very great 
honor to be the recipient of the Wings Club Award of Merit. Reason, of course, 
tells me you have been overly generous in your appraisal, but I confess to you 
that something deeper in me than reason is touched by your kind words and warm 
welcome. My appreciation is all the keener as I look out over this audience and 
see SO many whose esteem I would particularly value. 

The first suggestion that I might join you here this evening came last May. 
Pleased as I was, there were so many uncertainties in my path between May and 
November that { had to beg for time. For one thing, I wanted to be sure that 
the vicissitudes of Washington life would leave me persona grata until the date 
of your meeting—a point you have been kind enough to resolve in my favor. 
The other uncertainty had to do with what we call the climate in Washington. 
On this point I decided late in August that the almanac forecast for November did 
not look too bad. All of which proves I was using the wrong almanac, because 
things certainly started happening shortly thereafter which, even in Washington, 
would be called bad weather. 

But it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good so let’s have a look at it. I hope I 
can clarify some of the issues that have been raised. At any rate, I can give you 
my own point of view about them, realizing that I have a very knowledgeable 
audience that will readily fill in any of the pieces that I have to leave out if I am | 
to stay reasonably within bounds of your program this evening. 

While the analogy is by no means perfect, one might compare the dawn of the 
space age, which we are now witnessing, with the period some 50 years ago when 
aviation was experiencing its early growing pains. I certainly would not prophesy 
that outer space activities in the next 50 vears will parallel the phenomenal devel- 
opments of air vehicles in the past half century. On the other hand, I would 
not wish to play a role at this time comparable to the role played 50 years ago by 
those officials of the Military Establishment who took some time and had great 
difficulty in reaching the conclusion that aviation might possibly have some 
military value. The world has changed and we can no longer enjoy the hixury 
of that kind of cautious conservatism, 

In addition to the impact of the completely unpredictable growth in aviation 
during this past period, the two world changes that most force our hand today 
are, it seems to me, the development of atomic explosives and, in the political 
field, the challenging position of the Soviet brand of monolithic and aggressive 
communism, In combination, these things have revolutionized the world en- 
vironment in which we must live and, at least in the defense business, our actions 
and reactions must be conditioned by them, 

Before talking further about the new space age, perhaps we should define 
what we mean by outer space. For our present purposes I suggest we distinguish 
it from the airspace by noting that craft in outer space will be so little influenced 
by the atmosphere in the near vacuum in which they move that their motions will 
closely follow Newton’s and Kepler’s laws, whereas aircraft will carry wings which 
depend on aerodynamic forces, not to mention the fact that most of the aircraft 
have air-breathing engines that depend on the oxygen in the air for combustion 
of their fuels. 

This puts such things as the long-range ballistic missiles and the earth satellites 
in the space-craft category, and I am sure you have been waiting for me to mention 
these items. While Sputniks I and II were by no means the first space craft, 
since many ballistic missiles launched by the Germans, Russians, and ourselves 
had preceded the satellites into outer space, the satellites are very significant in 
that their period of escape from the atmosphere is measured in days or months 
compared with the few minutes of ballistic-missile flight. 

I trust that I have not offended your honorable organization by defining space 
craft in such a way as to outmode wings. I note, too, that one of your con- 
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stitutional purposes is to “‘provide for the advancement and development of 
aeronautics, domestic and foreign,’’ and I must invite your attention to the need 
for an amendment of your constitution to include astronautics as well as aero- 
nautics, and, further, to remind you that outer space should be quite international 
in character, so it would be anachronistic to refer to it as either domestic or 
foreign. If you would like a suggestion from the Pentagon as to how to get a 
constitutional change like this made on a timely basis, | would suggest that you 
aye an ad hoc committee to study the matter. 

have now used up all my excuses to avoid talking about sputniks. You will 
understand my reluctance when I remind you that, so far, no one in the adminis- 
tration has yet succeeded in saying anything about sputniks that the critics didn’t 
tear to pieces. Perhaps I should start off by admitting that I have long had 
something of a passion forJlastronomy; in a mild form, I am a stargazer; satellites 
affect me emotionally, and I can feel the allure of space travel, although not 
irresistibly, I must say, Moreover, I had enough information about our missile 
and satellite programs to be impressed by the Russian sputniks. They are a 
significant technical achievement, significant in themselves and significant as an 
indication of the state of advancement of their military rocketry. It is no dis- 
paragement, then, to say that they have little or no other military significance. 
They do not prove that the Russians are more advanced in military rocketry 
than we are. Even if they did, this would be a minor, rather than a major, 
factor in the near-term balance of military power. There is a long step from the 
testing of such rocketry to the deployment of acceptably reliable, accurate, and, 
therefore, sound, atomic-weapon delivery systems based on rockets of inter- 
continental range. I have no doubt both they and we will develop such weapons, 
and I do not expect that there will be a significant time difference either way. 
The important thing to remember is that, even after such weapons start to become 
available for some time to come thereafter, manned bombers will dominate the 
strategic delivery scene—and our strategic delivery position is now and will 
continue to be a sound deterrent position. 

And so, when we place Sputnik I and Sputnik II in proper perspective, we 
must regard them as first and exciting probings into the mysteries of outer space. 
We must expect to see American satellites, as well as additional sputniks, orbiting 
in the reasonably near future. And, no doubt, satellites will get to be pro- 
gressively more elaborate and sophisticated. 

One rather important point that I alluded to earlier seems to have already 
been established by the fact that sputniks have now overflown practically every 
nation on earth many times. This point is that outer space is international 
space, and that satellites traveling in orbit in outer space are not offensive in 
character and, therefore, do not violate the sovereignty of the nations overflown. 
This is an important point and, as I said, one in which the sputniks have been 
very helpful. 

I find in the existence of the first satellites no cause for national alarm. In 
this respect I am disagreeing with many people who have been saying “Let’s 
beat them”’; ‘‘Let’s put up a bigger satellite’’; “ Let’s hit the moon with a rocket’; 
“Let’s shoot something further’’; and ‘“‘ Let’s reorganize.” 

May I comment briefly on this reaction. First, in this present technological 
competition it is imperative we not be sidetracked from our prime security 
objectives by extraneous or irrelevant issues. The overriding objective of our 
present effort must be to maintain adequate military forces in being; adequate to 
deter military aggression or to defeat its purposes if our deterrent should fail. 

After all, we are facing the very real threat of existing Communist armed forces. 
Russia alone has more than 170 divisions; her western satellites have another 70, 
and the Communist Far East around 200—a grand total of around 440 divisions. 
When we add to this the Communist-bloc combat-aircraft strength of more than 
25,000, including the most advanced types, and her 500 submarines (the largest 
submarine fleet in the world), we see a very formidable immediate capability. 

We must not be panicked or pushed into any sudden dispersion of effort which 
would scatter our talents and resources in an unprofitable or wasteful manner. 
We must not be talked into “‘hitting the moon with a rocket,” for example, just to 
be first, unless by doing so we stand to gain something of real scientific or military 
significance. 

When Sputnik II arrived, there was much clamor for drastic organizational 
shakeups and much talk about missile czars. Incidentally, there have been three 
men who successively occupied so-called missile czar positions in Defense. The 
first was Mr. K. T. Keller, who came in early in the Korean war buildup. Hedida 
wonderful job of expediting important programs, but, by his own choice, he did it 
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with substantially no formal delegation of power. Moreover, he insisted on 
being relieved when he felt that he had finished hisjob. He was succeeded, in due 
course, first, by Dr. Eger Murphree, and, later, by Mr. William Holaday, both 
eminent in the field of science and technology. Both have done great jobs under a 
charter which, while somewhat strengthened, nevertheless continued to emphasize 
unseen rather than formal power. In order to make sure that Mr. Holaday’s 
authority matches his great responsibility, the Secretary of Defense issued last 
week a new directive which wale Mr. Holaday Director of Guided Missiles and 
placed him in solid charge of this program. 

While organization is important, it has not, in my opinion, been a controlling 
factor in our long-range ballistic-missile programs. For some time, these have 
been given the highest national priority. They are progressing well and are sub- 
stantially on schedule. As the President recently announced, our ballistic test 
missiles have made many successful flights to as much as 3,500 miles. Another 
series of rocket experiments in the Pacific achieved altitudes of over 2,500 miles. 
Unfortunately, some of our initial test-missile facilities received so much publicity 
that they created an unduly pessimistic picture in the public mind. We have a 
strong program that we can be proud of. 

I would like to remark on Russian ballistic-missile claims and status. First, 
the fact that they claim a successful ICBM test does not necessarily mean they 
are anywhere near the time period when they will have operational units of inter- 
continental range. Their first very long-range missiles were undoubtedly test 
vehicles as were ours. Their ICBM announcement and their later references to 
it have been most carefully worded to create the impression they wanted to create, 
and to avoid disclosing anything about the range, accuracy, or stage of perfection 
of the weapon. 

It takes us years to produce a new weapon system like the B-52 bomber. The 
ballistic-missile problem is even more difficult and takes even longer because of 
the many tough technical problems that have to be solved. The very size of 
the equipment and the test facilities adds to the difficulty. In our experience, 
there is a long time period between the first test firings and the final operational 
weapons. We have no reason to believe it is significantly different with them. 

May I remark here on the frequently repeated view that the ICBM is the ulti- 
mate weapon. Whether it is ultimate no one knows. It certainly will not be 
a decisive weapon until a nation possesses proven operational missiles in con- 
siderable quantities. For many years to come, the manned nuclear bomber will 
be the primary deterrent weapon in our arsenal. This will probably also be true 
for the Soviets, despite their attempts to convince the world that manned air- 
craft are obsolete. 

It is important that we undertake defense planning with two time periods in 
mind—first, today and the immediate future, and later that space era when 
long-range ballistic missiles are in operation, and other space projects of military 
importance are realities. 

I believe there is no question that our near term position is sound. Our con- 
cern is with the speed and scope of the Soviet progress. We must be aware of the 
challenge this holds for us in the future period. We, too, must push ahead on a 
broad front, with due regard to scientific foundations for the long-range effort. 
As the President brought out so well in his Oklahoma City speech last week, this 
ealls for a new look at our educational system, along with increased emphasis on 
basic research. It is in this long-pull sense that the Communist challenge must 
be taken most seriously. 

It is interesting and revealing in this connection tostudy Mr. Khrushchev’s re- 
cent tough and threatening remarks and relate them to Soviet actions. They 
have sought to capitalize on their recent missile achievements as a means of 
regaining some of the international prestige they lost when the rest of the world 
looked over the fence and saw what peace-loving communism did to the Hun- 
garians and Poles. 

At the same time Mr. Khrushchev is saying airplanes are obsolete museum 
pieces, that the U. 5S. 8. R. wants peace and supports peaceful methods, and that 
the United States has blocked disarmament effort; Russia widely advertises her 
“intercontinental” ballistic missile, brags about her rockets, builds large num- 
bers of modern combat aircraft, including intercontinental bombers, and then 
walks out on the United Nations disarmament talks. 

All the while the Soviets are building and maintaining these huge forces, and 
in spite of the very considerable scientific progress they are making, her general 
economy remains far behind our own, as illustrated by the fact we produce twice 
the steel she produces, 14 times as many motor vehicles, more than 3 times as 
much electric power, and operate 3 times as much railroad mileage. 
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Perhaps the significant point here is that a nation with only a fraction of the 
industrial strength and resources of our own can, with its ruthless dictatorial 
system of government, make impressive progress along the lines in which they 
choose to concentrate their efforts. We can deplore the sacrifices their people 
are called on to make, but we must not fail to meet the competitive challenge. It 
will be costly and call for sacrifices on our part, in the form of personal effort on 
the part of some, and greater tax burdens than we like to bear on the part of all. 
If we are at times annoyed by the sacrifices we must make, we have grounds for 
hope that those under the Communist yoke will become outraged by theirs. 

Jur course seems very clear tome. We must do whatever it takes to meet this 
situation. We must recognize our community of interest with our free world 
friends and allies. We must, collectively with them, maintain adequate deterrent 
forces in instant readiness. We must plan our own programs for the long pull so 
that military security will not be undermined by economic insecurity. We must 
strengthen our foundations in the field of scientific and technical training and in 
basic research. And specifically we must broaden and deepen our programs for 
the exploration of outer space. We have the capacity to meet this challenge and 
still enjoy the highest standard of living that any people have ever enjoyed. My 
belief is that we would want to meet the challenge even if the standard of living 
had to suffer. 

In closing, I would like to quote a few sentences from President Eisenhower’s 
Oklahoma City speech which seem to me to epitomize our position: 

‘The goal we seek is peace with justice. This can come to our Nation only as 
it comes to all. The world’s hope is that the Soviets will cooperate with all the 
rest of us in achieving this goal. Our defense effort, large as it is, goes only far 
enough to deter and defeat attack. 

“We will never be an aggressor. We want adequate security. We want no 
more than adequacy. We will accept nothing less.” 


STEPS TAKEN TO ACCELERATE MILITARY PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Will you also insert in the record at this point so we 
will have it all in one place—and I am addressing this to you, Mr. 
Quarles—the specific things which have been done by the Department 
of Defense since October 1, or since the first sputnik, to accelerate or 
modify or speed up, whatever you may call it, our military program? 

Mr. Quarles. I will do so, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be helpful. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Srers TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE To ACCELERATE OR MopiFr 
THE MILITARY PROGRAM SINCE OCTOBER 1, 1957 


As a practical matter it is impossible to identify unequivocally those actions 
taken by the Department to accelerate the defense program as a result of the 
successful U. S. 8S. R. earth satellite and those actions which would have been 
taken to press forward with the defense program in the normal course of events. 
For example, the first action listed below, pertaining to the adjustment of the 
expenditure limitation on the military departments, would have been taken in 
any event. When it became clear that the Defense Department would not be 
able to bring its eXpenditures down to $38 billion for the current fiscal year with- 
out impairing vital elements of our military strength or engaging in unbusiness- 
like practices, the President promptly agreed to permit the Defense Department 
to exceed its budget estimate. Nevertheless, this action also gave the Defense 
Department the necessary flexibility to redirect resources where most needed. 

The following are some of the more important actions taken during the period 
October 1 to mid-December 1957: 

1. Department of Defense adjustment of expenditure limitations on the mili- 
tary departments. 

2. Secretary of Defense McElroy requested the service Secretaries to notify 
him of any actions that might be necessary to expedite the ballistic-missile pro- 
gram. He also requested a weekly report on progress in the program. 

3. Grant of an exception to the general overtime policy for the Vanguard 
project. 

4, Removal of remaining overtime restrictions on the Air Force’s Thor, Atlas, 
and Titan ballistic-missile programs. 
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5. Authorized Jupiter development schedule to be increased and authorized 
necessary overtime to meet program objectives. 

6. Lockheed awarded contracts for continued development of the Polaris 
ballistic missile for the Navy. 

7. Military departments relieved of the requirement of the Secretary of De- 
fense’s memorandum of August 17, 1957, which had reduced research and develop- 
ment program support. 

8. Expedited conversion of two Army divisions under the pentomic conce pt. 

9 Restatement of Department of Defense policy on paying contractors’ bills 
as they fall due. 

10. Army authorized to proceed with preparations for launching a scientific 
satellite by use of a modified Jupiter-C test vehicle. This supplements the 
Vanguard program in the IGY. 

11. Establishment of the Office of Director of Guided Missiles within the 
Department of Defense. The Director will report directly to the Secretary of 
Defense on all matters relating to research, development, engineering, production 
and procurement of guided missiles. 

12. The Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission set up an 
integrated office to manage joint work on nuclear-powered aircraft and missiles. 

13. Construction begun to convert Warren AFB, Wyo., to a missile site. 

14. Authorization for peacetime missile firing at Cooke AFB, Calif., in order to 
accelerate operational readiness training. 

15. Air Foree directed to proceed with operational deployment of both Thor 
and Jupiter missile systems. Production for equipping of units authorized for 
Thor and Jupiter. 

16. Transfer of the responsibility for the IOC phase of both ICBM’s and 
IRBM’s from ARDC to SAC. 

17. Navy launches new scientific educational program to train 500 enlisted men 
annually. 

18. Air Force to begin construction on four Bomare missile sites. 


Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions of the Secretary 
and the Deputy, we will excuse them and we will ask the rest of you 
to stay a few minutes. Thank you very much. You have been 
very helpful. 

THOR AND JUPITER COMPARED 


Mr. Waggoner, will you identify yourself? 

Mr. Waaconrr. | am Alvin Waggoner. I am the Executive 
Assistant to the Director of Guided Missiles of ‘the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner had asked, I believe, that Mr. Holaday 
spell out the actual differences between the THOR and the JUPITER, 
and I believe Mr. Holaday had asked you, Mr. Waggoner, to go into 
that detail for the committee. 

Will you proceed? 

Mr. Waaconer. All right, Mr. Chairman. In order to put this 
in the context, I would like to first show why the two missiles are 
considered to be similar. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I would say, Mr. Waggoner, that not all engineers 
can speak in such a way that the layman can fairly well understand it. 
I think your discussion has been most interesting and helpful. 

Do you have anything to add to that, Mr. Holaday? 

Mr. Hotapay. No; he did a very nice job. 

Mr. Fioop. I wish you would check on this at a higher level 

Mr. Manon. There are no higher levels. You are talking to the 
czar. 
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MOBILITY OF IRBM 


Mr. FLoop. The Europeans are very much impressed by the poten- 
tial of mobile or movable, whatever you call it, of this IRBM. All the 
European brass that I talked to are intensely interested in the mova- 
bility or mobility of this weapon. I do not know what that means 
to you; it means nothing to me, but they are very much concerned 
about that factor for whatever it is worth. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. When you talk to them, you had better anticipate that 
because they talked me deaf, dumb, and blind; they do not know too 
much about it, maybe, but they talk about moving these IRBM’s 
around. 

Mr. Manon. We willadjourn and reconvene tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 
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QUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, HEADQUARTERS, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

BRIG. GEN. C. M. McCORKLE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, GUIDED 
MISSILES, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

LT. COL. R. K. JACOBSON, AIR FORCE BALLISTIC MISSILES DIVI- 
SION, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. The committee will be in order, please. 

We are trying to find out where we are in our various ballistic 
missile programs, and then we want to know what we can do, con- 
ceivably, to expedite those programs. We want to know what you 
can do and what we could do to help expedite those programs. 
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We feel that we need to move faster than we bad originally planned, 
and certainly as fast as we had originally planned. 

In connection with these discussions, we want to know what funds 
available to you have been held in abeyance by the Budget or the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, if any. We are not looking for a 
basis of criticism. We are looking for ways to free the people and free 
the money that is now available for the urgent programs with which 
we are confronted. 

HEARING PROCEDURE 


A witness can hardly speak a sentence without someone wanting to 
interrupt and ask for clarification. With the consent of the members 
of the committee, I am going to ask that each service take 30 minutes 
to brief us, and their sister services, on their problems, and then, after 
we have had this one hour and a half—30 minutes each—of testimony, 
we will ask questions. If agreeable to the committee, the chairman or 
-y other member will not ask questions during the presentation. 

Mr. SHepparbD. We will not ask questions. 

Mr. Manon. We will not. 

Mr. SHepparp. | think that is the only way to get any place, instead 
of spending a lot of unnecessary time, which I have no desire to do. 

Mr. Manon. Otherwise we will take all day with one service and 
not get the broader picture. Is that agreeable? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Let’s go. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, it is now 10 minutes after 10 approxi- 
mately. In 30 minutes we will hear another witness. We will listen 
to General Irvine first. 

Mr. Waaconer. Mr. Chairman, we welcome this opportunity 
to give you the complete picture in this manner. We have modified 
the normal presentation order to some degree in order to give you a 
slightly better grouping of the missiles. The Air Force will lead off. 
General Irvine will introduce the Air Force. Following the Air Force, 
General Daley will present the Army program and following the Army 
program Admiral Raborn will present the Navy program. 

Mr. Manon. Usually we say Army, Navy, Air Force. Did you 
make this change for some reason? 

Mr. Wacconer. We made the change in order that the committee 
would have the complete ICBM picture first. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Wacconer. Then, in view of your interest in the JUPITER 
and the THOR missile, we thought that we would in essence present 
the THOR and JUPITER together, followed by the POLARIS, so 
that this is our reason for the switch. I would like to introduce 
General Irvine who will present the Air Force presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 


Arr Force Batutstic Missite ProGrRams 


General Irvine. Mr. Chairman, committee members. 

Mr. Manon. We are glad to have you, General. 

General Irvine. This is a real privilege to take a few minutes to 
tell you about our programs, and so I intend to just mention briefly 
what our programs are and then have Colonel Jacobson give you a 
capsule version of what the committee saw on the west coast. 
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ATLAS 


To begin with, our ATLAS missile at Convair, San Diego, is our 
oldest program. It has been going for many years. It is now in the 
test stage and as usual in the missile business, we have had some 
troubles. It is our present plan to have the first squadron of these 
missiles operational in fiscal year 1959. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TITAN 


In the other ICBM area, the TITAN, built by Martin at Denver, 
follows a little less than a year behind the ATLAS. It, like most later 
developments, is smaller, better, and will be a little more accurate. 

It is important to us because we feel it is one of the initial building 
blocks for the eventual space vehicle program. It is of that type. 


THOR 


Our closest missile is the THOR. Now we feel in the case of the 
THOR that we can produce and deploy the first operational squadron 
in calendar year 1958. 

With the later squadrons of the THOR, we will have a better range 
capability as the natural outgrowth of the model improvement pro- 
gram. ‘This program that we proposed is ambitious. We think it is 
entirely feasible. We feel strongly about the capability of the THOR 
machine because we have developed it in the same manner we have 
the B—52 and other weapon systems, where we are creating the ground 
environment, the ground support equipment, the training of the 
people, these programs coming along not in series but in parallel. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUIRED 


Now, to do some of the programs that have been proposed will re- 
quire additional money in 1958. We feel strongly we should have a 
supplement for 1958 to expedite these programs, to get them in gear 
as quickly as possible. 

I would like to point out in the case of the THOR, that for a long 
time in the mind of this old production man, there was a feeling we 
ought to go for additional squadrons of THORS and continue to 
improve them as we go along. 

I would like to say, in asking for a supplement in 1958 to get this 
program on the road, this money is required not only to produce a 
missile, which in the mind of an old production man is the easy job. 
The fact is you can build 20 airplanes a month and you can build 100 
THORS easily. The problem is really the ground support and test 
equipment—the ground environment. 

I think it is important to note here that in talking about a package 
of additional squadrons, it is going to cost less to build them on an 
expedited basis than if we string it out on a long term and have a real 
first-class production job. 

I would like to introduce Colonel Jacobson, who will give you a 
capsule version of what was presented to you on the west coast. 

Mr. Manon. Not all of the members of the committee were on the 
west coast. 
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Colonel Jacosson. That is right, sir. What I intend to do this 
morning in the brief time we have is to summarize what we had on 
the west coast, to give you a brief summary from charts, and so forth. 
Obviously in about 25 minutes we will not be able to cover it in detail. 
I will cover the major points of the program that we are on now and 
later, if there are any questions, they can be taken up. I propose to 
start with the THOR, IRBM and to show to the committee the plan- 
ning that the Air Force has for THOR. This is the production base 
that was established as an approved development plan in May. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


THOR TESTING 


Colonel Jaconson. A great deal of testing has already gone into the 
THOR program, so far as its guidance systems and nose cones are 
concerned. Guidance has been tested on sled tracks, centifruges. 
The Air Force has absolute assurance that the guidance system will 
do better than the requirements established for it and we are using 
production line guidance systems in this testing. In the nose cone 
area we have been through nose cone drop test programs, to go 
through the very difficult transsonic regions on the reentry. We have 
established a reentry test vehicle which allows for testing at IRBM 
speeds, heat rates, and so forth. We completed that program almost 
a year ago, with the reentry test vehicle program including 17 com- 

letely successful reentry tests. That is basic information on the 

HOR program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Jacospson. Gentlemen, that is just under our time and a 
very brief rundown, Mr. Chairman, of what we presented on the coast. 
In the few moments we have left, is there any other area you would 
like me to cover? 


FUNDING OF AIR FORCE MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Can you cost these programs, say, for 3 vears on the 
THOR, the TITAN, and the ATLAS? Are there any cost figures 
in a very broad sense? 

General Irvine. General Bogart has our cost figures. 

General Bogart. I have only the cost figures of the currently 
approved programs, of course. We have programed at the present 
time for both the ICBM and the IRBM programs, as of October 31, 
$2,703.9 million. That is the program. 

Mr. Manon. For what? 

General Boaart. For the ATLAS, TITAN, and THOR. 

Mr. Manon. For fiscal 1959? 

General Bocarr. No; fiscal 1955 through fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Manon. I am not interested in what we have spent. I am 
interested in from here on. 

General Bocarr. The program that we have at the present time, 
sir, is a total program of approximately $1.1 billion for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Manon. Is that an appropriation program or a spending 
program? 

General Bocarr. That is an appropriation program, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the presputnik program? 
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General Bocarr. Yes, sir. We do have 2 or 3 proposals which 
have been made to the Department of Defense. I cannot tell you 
which of these is being accepted or which one will be. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the cost generally of these expedited programs. 

General Bocarr. We have expedited programs, sir, for the 3 mis- 
siles, which will run from $300 to $500 million in addition for fiscal 
year 1959, and, depending on which schedule is accepted, we would 
require from $100 to $200 million augmentation in fiscal year 1958, just 
for these particular programs. 

Mr. Manon. What would it be like in the 1960 program? 

General Bocarr. The 1960 program, sir, again depending——— 

Mr. Manon. Well, the maximum program, or the mid, or the low. 

General Bocarr. We have not hit a maximum program at all, sir, 
because, as Colonel Jacobson pointed out, on a production basis you 
can go completely out of sight on these missiles. The limiting factor 
is construction capability and training capability, and our programs 
would run about a billion and a half a year to $1.8 billion a year, 
through 1961. Then they would taper back down. That is after 
we hit maximum construction and production requirements. 

Mr. Manon. General Irvine? 

General Irvine. In the case of the THOR, for example, looking at 
it now, we presently have, in fiscal 1958, $147 million applied specifi- 
cally to this program. Remember, in the case of the THOR it has 
been a relatively inexpensive program as far as the Air Force is con- 
cerned, because it is taking the engines and guidance systems from the 
intercontinental programs. 

This addition to the 147, to go toward this —— squadron plan 
that I spoke of as my own personal feeling of what we might do, would 
require about double that sum, another $150 million in fiscal 1958; 
in fiscal 1959 to go to a total of about $400 million. 

Mr. WiGcGLteswortH. What would this $100 million to $200 
million you are talking about in terms of 1958 be used for? 

Colonel Jaconson. The figures that General Irvine gave, sir, would 
move ahead, the whole of the [RBM effort for a —-—— capability in 
the field, to ———— and would start the acceleration from that which 
is currently planned. You gain, roughly, a vear in time and start 
the base for quadrupling the LOC force. 


PUTTING MISSILES INTO PRODUCTION 


Mr, WicGLeswortH. That assumes you go from the development 
to the operational phase forthwith, does it not? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Colonel Jaconson. It assumes you say, ‘‘Yes; we are sure it will 
work.’’ You want to remember that prior to the time we go to opera- 
tions we have quite a period of time left for testing. We feel confident 
in every component of the system. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. You go into mass production as distinguished 
from research and development. 

Colonel Jacosson. The items coming off are from production-line 
tooling, production-line procedures, production-line acceptance, pro- 
duction-line testing. All of these are being accomplished. What it 
would require is that vou turn out more of the same thing. 

Mr. Wieciresworts. You go from the development phase to the 
operational. That is what I mean. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you think it is safe to go, at this time, into the 
production phase as suggested there, General? 

General Irvine. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to World 
War II, when I used to carry a briefcase for Arnold and Knudsen, 
when I was given the job of determining the requirements to build 
500 4-engine bombers a month. There it was a real gamble. We 
were gambling on the capability of a great company, the Boeing Air- 
craft Co., to produce the things they said they could make. We did 
the same thing with Convair, the same thing with Douglas. We are 
talking about giving the same management that did the job for us in 
World War II a job to do which is easier and safer, engineering and 
productionwise, than our B-17 or B-29 programs. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say, then, that you believe that we 
can safely proceed with producing the end item? 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And you advocate and recommend that? 

General Irvine. I do. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Off the record. 


Army JuPITER PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Back on the record. 

Mr. Waaconer. Our next program is the Army JUPITER program. 
General Daley will present the program. 

General Datuy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to 
show the first chart. This is a review of JUPITER firings. The first 
JUPITER was fired on March 1, 1957. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Dany. On the 31st of May we fired a JUPITER to a range 
of 1,400 statute miles completely successfully. On the 26th of August, 
we fired another successful JUPITER to a range of 1,465 miles, again a 
successful flight. On the 23d of October, we fired a JUPITER. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Datry. A completely successful flight. We have the next 
JUPITER scheduled for flight next week, again a guided flight. 

The next chart here shows the JUPITER firing plan. I indicate on 
this chart three types of missiles. 

Mr. Manon. Could that possibly mean a firing next week? 

General Daury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Tuesday? 

General Dauery. Yes, sir. On this chart we show JUPITER-A 
missiles, JUPITER-C missiles, and JUPITER missiles. The 
JUPITER-A is a REDSTONE missile which is carrying components 
to assist in finding how these components of JUPITER work in a 
firing environment. The JUPITER-C is a composite reentry test 
vehicle. It actually is a REDSTONE booster. 


TEST OF JUPITER NOSE CONE 


We use this to fire a scaled-down model of the nose cone we expect 
to use on the JUPITER. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Datry. We fired that in August, and the second one we 
tried and, with the cooperation of the Navy, recovered the nose cone, 
brought it back, and we are satisfied that that solved our reentry 
problem with the JUPITER missile. 
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We have since verified this on the last firing of the JUPITER. We 
received data to impact which would indicate that the nose cone did 
protect the contents. 


JUPITER TEST SCHEDULE 


This particular chart, one thing I would like to emphasize, it is 
essentially the same schedule we have had for 2 years. ‘Two minor 
changes. One, we have added a few JUPITER missiles to it, hence 
the difference in the A, B, and 3—A. Those missiles were inserted 
after the firing program began. Similarly in our original schedule we 
had a large number of blue squares. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Datey. That is the one that went three-thousand-three- 
hundred-and-some miles. Then we fired two others. 

Since we have considered we are successful in this, we have pulled 
those missiles out of the firing program. Aside from that, this is 
essentially the same firing program. The noticeable thing is the red 
dots we added where missiles have been fired. It is right on the 
schedule we started with. 


GUIDANCE SYSTEM 


In summary, as far as these particular items go, we consider that 
the JUPITER is on schedule. We have a guidance system that has 
been flown. It is essentially an outgrowth of the REDSTONE eguid- 
ance system which we have used over a ve ry large number of firings, 
some of which you see on this chart. We feel the nose cone problem 
has been solved. 

JUPITER CONTRACTORS 


We have confidence in our contractors. Our ABMA has as principal 
contractors Chrysler, Ford Instrument Co., North American Aviation, 
of course, for engines. The same team has carried the REDSTONE 
missile through into production. We feel they can carry the 
JUPITER through into production, 


MOBILITY OF JUPITER 


Another feature of the JUPITER system, while the JUPITER 
system can be applied to a fixed base of a semifixed base, the JUPITER 
was originally designed to be a mobile system. It is readily adaptable 
to mobility. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to show a 9%- 
minute film. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(At this point a film was shown.) 


PRODUCTION CAPABILITY 


General Dairy. Mr. Chairman, I would briefly like to run through 
production capability with the JUPITER system. This first chart 
shows the production capabilities to meet the original Air Force 
initial operational capability. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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This production was based simply to meet the requirements of the 
Air Foree. We have studied several other possible programs. 


This next one shows a capability of going up to -—--—- missiles per 


month by ————-. These are missiles for use in the field, operational 
missiles as distinguished from research and development missiles. 

A third nessitiie production rate is this one in which we would tool 
up Ford Instrument Co. additionally and build up to a rate of —— 

The important thing in any of these systems or in any of these 
production rates would be a decision to produce now. Actually from 
now on in my opinion each month that you delay a decision to produce 
you delay the initial availability of missiles. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. Those missiles are on the basis of existing 
facilities? 

General Dairy. Those figures are based on the facilities at ABMA, 
using the existing plant at Chrysler that Chrysler has in Detroit, but 
tooling that plant up. 

I would point out that the Chrysler plant has had extensive experi- 
ence in producing the REDSTONE missile, a similar missile, and that 
Chrysler actually maintains an engineering crew at the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency. So they are intimately familiar with these processes. 


FUNDING OF JUPITER 


To give you figures on one of the questions asked, which was a 
question about money, as to what the money status is, as far as the 
JUPITER program is concerned we were given $35 million of emer- 
gency funds from the Department of Defense to carry the program to 
November 1. Subsequent to that we submitted for the R. & D. pro- 
gram our requirements through July 1. We did it in two separate 
installments. One was for $58 million to January 1 and another for 
$36 million additional to July 1. This was to carry through the 
research and development program. 

The Department of Defense has apparently given us the procure- 
ment and production money and they have authorized us to take 
$13.8 million of research and development funds which were held in 
reserve from the Army’s original $372 million appropriation in re- 
search and development and authorized us to apply that to meet the 
requirements through January 1. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that mean you have to take money from other 
R. & D. projects ane apply it to JUPITER? 

General Daury. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by apparently? Don’t you know? 
If you do not know, who does? 

Mr. Sikres. You say you apparently have been given the money; 
what does that mean? 

Mr. Fioop. You have it or you have not. 

General Datey. We have the money, sir. I do not know until 
I see the final fiscal transactions that this has literally been above the 
Department of the Army’s ceiling. That is with respect to procure- 
ment and production funds. We have every indication that procure- 
ment and production funds will be above our present ceiling. We were 
told to take the research and development money from the initial 
$372 million that we had. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General. 
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General Datey. Off the record. 

You asked, Mr. Chairman, that we show certain slides, and so 
forth, of the Soviet missile program. I am prepared to show those 
at this time if vou desire. 


SUMMARY OF JUPITER PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. | think, General, you would want to give us anything 
further about the JUPITER versus THOR problem now. 

General Datry. Yes, sir. I would like to more or less summarize 
what I have said and also try to answer some of the specific questions 
you asked. You asked what can we do to hurry up the program. 
Our research and development program is on schedule. The one 
thing that would hurry up the program in the sense of providing de- 
ployable missiles and deployable units would be a decision to produce. 
That is the essential ingredient. 

I have covered the question of funds. 

Another factor that must be considered in the question of produc- 
tion is, taking the Air Force presentation and our own presentation, 
the obvious way to get missiles quickly is to put both in production. 

As far as the JUPITER program problem is concerned, I would 
make these points. The JUPITER is on schedule, we have used 
guidance, we have based it on a successful ballistic missile program 
and are using as our production people the people who are producing 
REDSTONE missile which is a big ballistic missile of the same gen- 
eral type. 

We have satisfied ourselves that we have solved the nose-cone re- 
entry problem. The JUPITER system is very adaptable to mobile 
concept which would be very important if you intend to deploy these 
things hither and yon because you are not faced with the lead time in 
concrete. 

Lastly, the Army does have one other capability and that is the 
actual fact that we have missilemen in training on REDSTONE bat- 
talions whose retraining would not take significant lengths of time. 
These are actual units which are to be deployed. A second one has 
been organized at Fort Sill now. These are an existing personnel 
asset. 

DEPLOYMENT OF JUPITER 


Mr. Sixes. If you were told to go ahead with your program at full 
speed—I am speaking now of placing units in Europe on site—how 
soon could you be deployed in Europe? 

General Datry. Off the record. 

Mr. Forp. Does this schedule visualize any reduction in the capa- 
bility of missiles? 

General Datry. Reduction in the capability of the missile. No, 
sir. It visualizes in the first few missiles that we will go into produc- 
tion now using the designs which we have already firmed for our final 
missiles. It does mean it is very probable that the first few missiles of 
the line will have to be modified. I think this is true of anybody’s 
missile. 

Mr. Manon. You have done a good quick job for us. 

Mr. Fioop. Mav I ask this question? 

Mr. Manon. We will have a question period. 

Mr. Fioop. I have heard about 20 so far. I will wait. I will be 
here a long time I hope. 


23795—58—— 
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SOVIET BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. With the forbearance of the committee, if you are 
right ready to show us the ballistic missile program of Soviet Russia 
vis-a-vis the United States on those charts, you can do it. 

These are agreed intelligence figures, as I understand, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, is that right? 

General Datry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are we ahead or are we behind the Russians in the 
ballistic missile field? That is what we are talking about. This bears 
on that point. 

Colonel Parr. The spread of range figures on the side here indicates 
the various missile systems which the Soviets have under development. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Why is the Pentagon telling Congress and the country 
that we lead the Russians in the IRBM? Why mislead the Congress 
and the country if this chart is right? 

General Irvine. In an analysis of any intelligence data you can 
get as many different opinions as you have people. The Air Force’s 
analysis of what the MIG 15’s could do turned out to be so close you 
could not see the lines on the chart. So I submit, military people who 
have spent their lives in this sort of thing—the Army, the Navy and 
the Air Force—should be the best military analysts. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Except may I say this: If you are talking about an 
IRBM that the Air Force means, whenever you say IRBM to me all 
I think about is 1,500 miles. That is all we have been taught here 
by you, 1,500 miles. That is what we mean by an IRBM. Now, 
if that is what you mean, then you are probably right. But when 
xox say IRBM to somebody in Europe, the Germans, the French, the 

ritish, the Spanish, or the Russians’ general staff, our airbases and 
all of our installations—Navy, Air, and Army—Continental Europe 
and the rest of the world, it means anything under 1,000 miles. I 
think the Russians are operational in that now. 

Mr. Waaconer. Our next program will be presented by Admiral 
Raborn. 

Tae POLARIS MissiLe 


Admiral Rasorn. It is a distinct pleasure to give you a short 
résumé of our program, sir, and I would like to say that I will not bore 
you with too many technical details. I would like to give you a 
feeling of the progress that we have made since the last time we had 
the honor to appear before your committee. So I would like to show 
you with this slide what my job is. 

The job is to build a POLARIS missile and put it in a submarine 
for use in the ships at sea. I have taken the liberty to show all of the 
missiles in the national program here, the ballistic missiles, because 
I would like to compare the size of the POLARIS which is the only 
solid-propellent ballistic missile in the national program, with the 
other missiles. 

This [indicating] is the missile itself. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Rasorn. The job that the Chief of Naval Operations 
gave me 2 years ago was to come up with a missile in a submarine, a 
complete-package job. 
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The operational objectives to accomplish these goals are shown here 
on this slide. 
NAVIGATIONAL TEST SHIP 


We have a navigational test ship. We have a missile-firing test 
ship: The lessons we have learned will bé-transferred into the 
nuclear-powered submarines. 

Here on this slide is the submarine. The submarine is built on the 
Albacore shape, which, as you know, is a very maneuverable and 
speedy craft indeed. 

The navigational test ship shown on this slide has been at sea for 
almost a year. It was commissioned the 3d of last December. 
The navigational equipment aboard that ship has proven most satis- 
factory to us. In fact, | am very happy to say that we are at least 
several years ahead of ourselves in the development of precise and 
accurate navigation at sea. 

Now, the*second test ship is a seagoing firmg test ship. It is now 
in Norfolk. We have accelerated this program by several months. 
It is undergoing conversion. It will have the navigational test equip- 
ment which you saw on the first ship plus the necessary launching and 
handling gear and associated fire-control systems. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROGRESS REPORT ON POLARIS 


Admiral Rasorn. I would like to give you just a short progress 
report on the missile. We have been most successful to date in solving 
the basic problems which go with a ballistic missile, and particularly 
one of a solid-propellent type. I can say to you with all sincerity 
that we have solved all of the basic problems and from now on they 
are principally engineering refinements. We are very happy about 
this. 

REENTRY TESTS 


The reentry body is shown here. I have just summarized the suc- 
cesses that we have had to date. 

I would like to say further that these reentry body tests are done 
with a test vehicle developed by the Air Force 

Here is another example of interservice cooperation. We pur- 
chased those from Lockheed and saved considerable money in not 
having to develop a reentry test vehicle. 


GUIDANCE 


Now, the guidance package. Here again we are taking full advant- 


age. of the ground that has “been plowed before. The Navy y about 8 


years ago started, through Dr. Draper of MIT, on some advanced 
gyro work. The Navy got a little poor and could not afford this— 
that is what is told me—and the Air Force picked up the tab, and 
we are now reaping the benefits of the fine work done at MIT. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Raysorn. Now, that concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Waaaoner. Admiral Raborn’s presentation concludes the 
schedule that we had set up. We certainly appreciate your assistance 
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in allowing us to get through this and give you more or less a capsule 
treatment here. We are all available for questions by either you, Mr. 
Chairman, or the committee members. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, I must say that I have been very gratified 
with this presentation. I have been encouraged. It is very pleasing 
to see the confident climate that exists among you people who have 
such important responsibilities in this highly critical field of ballistic 
missiles. 

I thank you very much. We will stand adjourned until 1:45 o’clock. 


JUPITER FUNDING 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, at the moment I would like to take a 
little time to explore the fiscal picture with respect to the ballistic- 
missile program. 

I would first like to ask the Army if you can brief the committee as 
to your situation from the standpoint of money. 

here was a special arrangement with respect to the JUPITER 
whereby you would get certain funds from the emergency fund of 
the Secretary of Defense. Has any of that money been withheld? 
Has there been any problem along that line? 

General Davey. Sir, the funding for the JUPITER for fiscal year 
1958 falls into three separate groups. In the first place, the original 
decision was to continue the JUPITER and to fund it through the 
30th of November of this vear, and to provide additional resources, 
if it was desired to continue the program. That $35 million was pro- 
vided to the Army from Department of Defense resources, I believe, 
emergency funds. 

That gave us the money to continue the program through the 30th 
of November. The reason that we could run the program on this 
kind of money was an intentional deferment of long-term procurement 
until some other decision was reached. 

As a result of the Holaday-Schriever-Medaris meetings in Septem- 
ber and early October it was decided to carry both programs along, and 
to make a reanalysis some time around the Ist of January. The 
Army, on this basis, requested from the Department of Defense the 
money in two separate groups. That money which we would need 
for the period November—December, or would need to have prior to 
January 1—this was $58 million, of which approximately, well, exactly 
$13.8 of it was research and development funds; the rest was produc- 
tion and procurement money. 

The Department of Defense authorized us to reprogram the produc- 
tion and procurement funds from funds which we had on hand, and 
it is the Army’s understanding that that money will be made avail- 
able to the Army above the approved Army fiscal plan for the produc- 
tion and procurement money. 

The actual financial transaction on this, I believe, is supposed to 
take place on or around December 1. 

With respect to the $13.8 million of research and development 
funds, we were told to take that. We had originally appropriated by 
Congress $372 million of which, first, $355 million was made available 
to us; then another $1 million was made available for a free radical 
program, leaving $16 million which was in, or held by DOD. The 
Department of Defense told us to use $13.8 million of that $16 million 
to meet the R. and D. requirements. 
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With respect to the period beyond the Ist of January, we need 

Mr. WieeieswortH. What period is that? 

General Dairy. The period of January 1, to July 1, speaking only 
of the R. and D. program, but speaking both of R. and D. and pro- 
curement and production funds, we need an additional $36 million. 

This actually breaks down. The larger proportion is production 
and procurement money ; $9 million or $9 nalllibeisplis is research and 
development money. This is a requirement which we indicated we 
had to have by January 1. No action has been taken on it, neces- 
sarily. 

These are all research and development funds; I mean for the 
research and development program. In addition to that, if we were 
to go into any production program there would be additional money 
needed. Speaking specifically of the Air Force initial operational 
capability, this money in fise al year 1958 would have amounted to, or 
would amount to about $49 million, which we would also need avail- 
able on January 1, 1958. 

I believe that summarizes the fiscal picture as far as the programs 
go at this time, sir. 


WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS IN ARMY MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What funds, if any, have been withheld from the 
Army in this general field as a result of the determination of the 
Government to try to stay within the range of about $38 billion for 
Defense Department expenditures for fise ‘al 1958? 

General Datry. This, sir, is a question I cannot completely answer. 
The funds that have been withheld is the difference between $356 
million as I explained and $372 million in the research and develop- 
ment. Those funds have been withheld, but I certainly am not 
competent to state the reason. 

Mr. Manon. They were withheld from your authority to obligate 
or expend? 

General Datery. That is right. It is from those funds that the 
research and development money for the period prior to January 1, 
the $13.8, is supposed to come. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the withheld funds are no longer 
being withheld but they are being assigned to this JUPITER program? 

General Datry. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. They otherwise would have been assigned to what 
programs? 

General Dairy. Had they been given to us they would have been 
assigned to other Army research and development programs. There 
might be some money that might have been applied to Hawk, some 
to Lacrosse, some to Hercules improvement program, some money 
that we might have put into modernization at White Sands Proving 
Ground. There is a considerable list. 

Mr. Manon. There is a wide area where you might have used some 
some of the money? 

General Dairy. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLeswortnu. If I understand you correctly, your answer, 
insofar as the ballistic-missile field is concerned, is that nothing has 
been withheld; is that correct? 
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General Datey. As far as the ballistic-missile field is concerned 
we have all the money to date—we have all the money we need for 
the research and development program and none has been withheld. 

Mr. Manon. And you never had any in the first place for production? 

General Da.ry. We never had any in the first place for production, 
no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to go to another subject. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there, please? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR JUPITER IN FISCAL YEAR 1968 


Mr. Ritey. When was this $35 million from the emergency fund 
made available to you? 

General Da.try. The $35 million from the emergency fund was made 
available to us in September of this year, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Did you have sufficient money to carry, out .the 
program without delays during July, August, and September?: 

General Datrey. We did but we were getting worried. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, could you supplement this information? 

Colonel Deanz. I am Colonel Deane of the Office of Research and 
Development. I was mentioning to General Daley that we did not 
budget for the JUPITER in fiscal year 1958, so no money was withheld 
from our budget because there was no money in our budget. 


FUNDING OF POLARIS 


Mr. Manon. All right. Give me the same information for the 
Navy, please, with respect to your POLARIS program and other 
programs, 

Admiral Rasnorn. Mr. Chairman, Congress granted us $179. million 
in fiscal 1958—$179,127,000. All of this money has been made avail- 
able to us. We have not had any money withheld, and I believe that 
we have had no impediment to our technical progress due to lack 
of funds. 

Mr. Manon. Is there a budget officer for the Army and Navy 
present? 

Admiral Rasorn. I am my own budget officer. 

Mr. Manon. We are speaking here for the ballistic missile program. 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot answer for the entire Army and Navy? 

Admiral CLarx. The same is true for the Navy missile. 

Mr. Manon. For the whole Navy program? 

Admiral CLarx. That is correct. Nothing has been withheld. 


WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS TO REMAIN WITHIN $38 BILLION LIMITATION 


Mr. Manon. I wish each service would supply the committee with 
a statement of all funds withheld in connection with the attempt of 
the Government to stay within the $38 billion level. 

Admiral Ciark. I can supply the statement for the Navy now, Mr. 
Chairman. Our missiles across the board—— 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about missiles only. | am talking 
about the whole Navy. 

Admiral Cxiark. | beg your pardon, sir. 

(The information subsequently supplied may be found on p. 123.) 
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Mr. Manon. Unless there are further questions, at this point I 
would like for the Air Force to give us a picture of the funds situation 
there. You can have General Bogart do it or you may do it, General 
Irvine. 

FISCAL RESTRICTIONS ON AIR FORCE PROGRAMS 


General Irvine. I would like to cover it from a programing and 
production viewpoint and let General Bogart check me on actual 
dollars. To the best of my knowledge we have had little or no 
limitation on research and development programs by fund limitation 
directly. We have been held down in our aren leading toward 
the implementation of operational squadrons by being h ald down 
in our ———— missile production in a plant that was set up to build 
at a faster rate on a one-shift basis. We have been stopped from 
buying long lead time items leading toward the same purpose. 

Mr. WigeLeswortu. That is the August directive you refer to. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. That, in effect, denied us the funds, 
It denied us the opportunity to spend the money. This was an 
administrative programing limitation. 

Mr. Manon. You had the funds and you had the program require- 
ments for them, but you were deterred, for budgetary reasons or 
otherwise, from obligating and expending these particular funds? 

General Irvine. T will not try to analyze just what the reason was 
but we had three limitations, overtime expenditures, production rate 
per month, and this is the difference you saw in the chart, and the 
time at which you could have operational units in the field. 

Mr. Mauon. In other words, we have already had some slippage 
from your original program. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, would you give us a little clearer 
statement from the standpoint of figures? 


FUND STATUS OF BALLISTIC MISSILES PROGRAM 


General BoGcarr. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, as far as our overall 
funding picture for the ballistic missile program, including all three 
of our ballistic missiles, we have up to the present time a total program 
of $2,703.9 million, of which $2,358.8 million has been apportioned and 
allocated. 

We have a very small amount of funds for the fiscal year 1957 
program which has not yet been apportioned, and about $50 million 
of the 1958 program—I am sorry—it is about $350 million of the 1958 
program which has not yet been apportioned or allocated, but that is 
because we have not yet asked for it. We have no hold on the funds 
for the program. The only holds we do have are the program-type 
holds, which General Irvine explained. In other words, we have not 
asked for all of our money yet, but we do have enough money to go 
right ahead as soon as we have a release from the hold on the THOR 
program. We are fully funded to go right ahead with it. 

Mr. Manon. Was this hold made in about August? 


RESTRICTION ON PRODUCTION OF THOR 


General Bocarr. Yes, sir. This was an August order that told 
us to not go beyond ———— a certain monthly rate on the THOR 
program. Our schedule would have gotten us up to —-—— a month. 
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Mr. Manon. How much money was involved in that August 
decision or directive? 

General Bogart. I cannot tell you, sir. We already had funds 
apportioned up to about $98 million, against $148 million programed 
for the year. I cannot tell you how much was affected because we 
had no withdrawal of funds or anything like that. This was strictly 
a program hold. 

Mr. Manon. It was a question of holding down the program to 
wait and see further as to what decision would come. 

General Boaarrt. Yes, sir. 

General Irvine. We actually built ahead of our requirements. We 
have the material on the back burner that we are not using that is in 
inventory at the moment. 

Mr. Fioop. May I ask a question on what you are talking about? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. If you have something right on that I would rather 
you finish. 

Mr. Manon. I want to complete this point. 

Mr. Fuioop. All right. 

Mr. Manon. I am not trying to be critical of anybody. I realize 
that the problems of management are very great. My only point is 
that it is my understanding that after we had provided the funds for 
a program which you presented, you were told not to proceed full speed 
with that program, and that was done in August. You acted in 
obedience to that decision? 

General Irving. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacireswortsH. That does not affect the research and develop- 
ment end of the program at all, as I understand it. 

General Irvine. Not materially. There may be some probJem 
involved but this is not too serious. 

General Boacart. This is a development program. 


EFFECT OF FUND RESTRICTIONS ON MISSILE OPERATIONAL CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Did it or did it not affect the initial operational 
capability with these missiles? 

General Irvine. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. It certainly had to. It reduced the contemplated 
production figure they had. 

Mr. Manon. I believe some reference has been made to this. To 
what extent did this happen? What is the extent of slippage to date? 

Colonel Jacosnson. We estimated and have presented to this com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, to the effect that if we receive a go-ahead as of 
January 1, which is assumed, the time lost in the program would be 6 
months; the slippage in the first IOC would be 6 months, going back to 
the same rated program that we had before. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Mr. Wice.esworts. Why should that follow from a 4 months’ 
delay? 

Colonel Jaconson. It holds down a lot of things, sir. The 4 
months—this is not just wait for 4 months, where you are. It 
actually cut us back below the point we had reached in production 
capability. It allowed no new starts and no procurement of equip- 
ment against the IOC. It takes time to accelerate the plant, sir. 
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It takes time, it takes people to accelerate back up to where you are, 
sir. 

General Irvine. This caught us right in the middle of the accelera- 
tion, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Manon. If you can supply any further information at this 
point, do so for the record. 

(No further information was supplied.) 

Mr. Manon. I shall ask no more questions on that point. Mr. 
Sheppard? 

REDUCTION OF MISSLE-PRODUCTION RATES 


Mr. SHepparpD. Your testimony heretofore was that you had pro- 
jected so many missiles as a production requirement. At the time 
you were up here asking for your appropriations you made your 
presentation upon a projection of how many missiles? 

General Irvine. Off the record. 

Mr. SHEerparD. You have answered that. The minute the order 
came out to confine yourself to the 1957 spending level, or words to 
that effect, you were reduced. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. How much were you reduced in other categories? 
You stated you had so many — ~. What reduction did you make 
in the other categories? 

General Irvine. Off the record. 

Mr. SHepparD. Then in answer to the chairman’s question, whether 
you agree or whether you do not, your program was affected as really 
projected by the difference between the missiles that vou were to 
make and the missiles you were permitted to make. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So your program was retarded, was it not? 
Stopped, call it whatever you may, you use your own terminology. 
Something happened to it. You define what it was. 

General Invinr. My statement was we were not financially 
limited. This was a program change. This, in effect, reduced the 
number. 

Mr. SHepparp. I do not want to become argumentative. I do not 
like to pursue that kind of a course. Your presentation to the Con- 
gress was that you wanted money for so many missiles. 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. SHerparp. The Congress appropriated those funds. 

General Irvine. That is right. 





EFFECTS OF WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS ON AIR FORCE MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Suepparp. After the Congress had appropriated those funds, 
an order was issued that restricted the numerical production of what 
you originally projected? 

General Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. What did that do to your program? You use 
your own terminology. I want an answer of some kind. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. It affected our research and develop- 
ment program to some degree because part of these missiles were 
for research and development. It seriously delayed the activation 
date of operational squadrons. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Your research and development program, with due 
respect to the inquiry from my friend, Mr. Wigglesworth, and your 
response to him, was retarded to that degree. Further than that, 
what effect did it have upon your further research and development 
in those items that are produced and contemplated for production and 
operational purposes? 

General Irvine. To give you a precise answer on that would take 
somebody like General Schriever, who is closely connected with that, 
or Colonel Jacobson, his assistant. 

Mr. SHepparp. I am not trying to embarrass you by asking a 
question that does not fall within your category. 

Colonel Jacosson. The limitation, sir, by: programs —actually, the 
rate authorized us for both the ATLAS and the TITAN is adequate to 
carry out the R. and D. program. The restrictions are on the rate of 
buildup. Beyond that point, in the ICBM case, there has been no 
restriction on the date at which you get to the first capability. This 
has not been retarded in any fashion, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, then, insofar as available funds are 
concerned to put the —-—— missile limitation that you have opera- 

Colonel Jacosson. Perhaps I am not being clear, sir. 1 talked 
about the case of the ICBM, ATLAS and TITAN. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. | am covering the whole program so far as it regards 
missiles. 

I want this clear in my mind. What your interpretation is may 
be one thing. I have a right to mine. You try to answer my ques- 
tion. 

Colonel Jaconson. I am trying to differentiate between the ICBM 
and IRBM case. Inthe IRBM ease, the restriction has curtailed the 
whole program. It has delayed the initiation of the operational 
capability. It has cut back the entire IRBM program for the Air 
Force. There has been no restriction of the same type placed on the 
ICBM program. In the ICBM program there was a revision down- 
ward in the size of the force structure, but no change in the initial 
dates. The initial dates have held. The rate of buildup beyond that 
point has changed. Does that answer your question? 


PROGRESS PAYMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Yes. That answers the question very satisfactorily. 
What, if anything, have you had in orders or have you assumed within 
yourselves insofar as making progress payments are concerned? 

Colonel Jaconson. I think General Bogart or General Irvine should 
answer that, sir. 

General Irvine. In regard to progress payments, we have some- 
times since, on fixed-price contracts, reduced the progress payments 
from 75 to 70 percent. 

Mr. SHepparp. What necessitated that approach to the problem? 

General Irvine. This is an across-the-board Department of Defense 
directive, as I understand it. In the case of the cost-plus-fixed-fee 
type contracts—and the majority of this type of program is covered 
by that type of contract—a reduction was made where in the past 
we have normally paid 90 to 100 percent of the work or effort ac- 
complished on this type of contract. This was recently changed to 
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80 percent, and this, Air Force-wise, affects us across the board. 
This is not completely mandatory. If a company is unable to 
finance the project, then it is our problem within the Air Force to 
work out a V-loan or some extenuation of the circumstances of the 


company. 
Mr. SHepparp. Has that impeded the progress that we have been 
discussing? 


General Irvine. If it has, I do not know it, because we can only 
get at the top tier. It is one thing to do business with Douglas or 
Convair. We worry in this sort of thing about what happens to the 
little fellows at the bottom of the heap, who might not be able to 
finance themselves; small-business people, we work with them. 

Mr. SHepparp. That might be in the field of the subcontractor? 

General Irvinn. Yes, sir. We have gone to this step. I person- 
ally interviewed 13 of the major companies involved in this program 
and directed them not to pass this thing down to their subcontractors 
without, checking with us first. 

Mr. SHerparp. Have you had any reason or cause to check into 
that to see whether or not that particular instruction that you have 
issued has been complied with by the prime contractors? 

General Irvine. I have no information to indicate that this has 
caused trouble, but this is a very hard thing to get hold of. We do 
have some investigations going on to determine this effect. 

Mr. Suepparp. I may be in error about this, but is this a propor- 
tionate duty of the Federal Government in progress payments, to see 
at the time progress payments are received that the subcontractors 
are receiving their portion of the payments; or is it not? 

General Irvine. In my interpretation of our responsibilities, it is 
up to the prime contractor to look after his own business. It always 
has been an Air Force policy that we expected the prime contractor 
to handle his people, at least as well as we handle him, and we usually 
shake them up pretty good if we find out this is not true. 

Mr. SHepparp. But, insofar as your auditing division is concerned 
in making its progress payments, it is not part of their responsibility 
to see that subcontractors are paid? 

General Irvine. No, because they have no legal or contractual 
responsibility. It is the responsibility of our patabniotekirs con- 
tracting officer at the plant to see that the prime contractor carries 
on his business in accordance with Air Force policy. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Who scrutinizes, if anybody, the payments in the 
progress category that are made, to see that they are within a degree 
of accuracy, if anybody? 

General Irvine. The Air Force audit system, the administrative 
contracting officer at the plant itself, is required to approve the sums 
that are paid to the prime, a portion of which is a justification, and 
the vouchers that come up from the subcontractors. 


FUNDING OF NAVY MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. SHepparp. I see. Now, I ask the same question of the Navy: 
What has been vour experience in the field of retardation of funds, 
whether it has been departmental or whether it has been from the 
sources of the Secretary of Defense and under the category of the 
so-called 1957 expenditure limitation? I am covering all of the fields, 
Admiral. 
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Admiral Rasnorn. Mr. Sheppard, our financial handling by the 
Navy has been very timely and fortunate. I have experienced no 
difficulties in withholding funds, if all I had to do was justify. it,and 
this, of course, was reasonable, and fortunately we have been able 
to ay them and we have been able to meet our program and the 
dollars have been there when we needed them. 

Mr. Suepparp. I repeat the same question to you I asked the 
general: In making your progress payments, have you issued any 
structions or have any instructions been issued to you whereby 
those progress payments shall be a certain percentage, or presented 
as of, hypothetically, January 1, for example? 

Admiral Raporn. May I seek the advice of experts? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Certainly. 

Admiral RAsorn. My comptroller tells me that we have the 80 
percent directive. It has not been implemented, and as so, in effect, 
we have had no slowdown in payments or apportionment payments. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other aol. insofar as your contractual .pay- 
ments are in process of being, as it were, whether they be progress or 
otherwise, the 80 percent has had no influence upon your payments 
and that has had no influence insofar as retarding your program at all? 

Admiral Rasorn. That is correct. 


FUNDING OF ARMY JUPITER PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparp. I ask the same question of the other branch of the 
military that is present. 

General Daxury. I, unfortunately, do not have my experts here. | 
can answer just a portion of the question, and that is the last portion, 
that we, of course, have had no production as production goes in our 
funds. In the next place, our funds have been put out on a step-by- 
step basis. The research and development program is on.schedule. 

Therefore, I can only presume that the financial things have not 
delayed the Jupiter research and development program. 

I am not speaking armywide, sir. I do not have the competence 
nor do I have an officer here with me. 

Mr. SHepparD. You are addressing yourself to—— 

Genera! Datny. To the JUPITER program, itself. 

Mr. SHepparp. Just that one? 

General Dauny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Insofar as the other programs are concerned you 
have no information as to whether or not the retardation is effective 
insofar as progress payments are concerned? You do not know about 
that? 

General Dany. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have no further questions on the issue, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY M’NEIL 


Mr. Manon. I would like to put in the record at this point a letter 
from Secretary McNeil in regard to the withholding of funds as a 
result of the $38 billion limitation which was written about the time 
Congress adjourned. 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 
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Aueust 14, 1957. 
Hon. Gsorce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMAN: This is in response to your inquiry concerning the effect 
on the defense program of congressional action on the fiseal year 1958 Defense 
“— et. request. 

e adjustments required in the programs of the Department of Defense for 
daxet year 1958 are essentially those necessary to hold expenditures for the current 
fiscal year to $38 billion, the expenditure estimate contained in the President’s 
budget submitted to the Congress in January. 

It is possible that when the final program decisions for the current fiscal year 
have been ade, we aay find that congressional action on the Department’s 
requests for new obligational authority for that year may affect certain programs 
in a minor way. Conversely, we may later find that in a few instances a small 
amount of the new obligational authority provided by the Congress for fiscal year 
1958 in the annual appropriation accounts cannot be utilized effectively. All the 
funds provided in the no-year accounts, in my judgment, can be properly and 
advantageously utilized in reestablishing the long lead time programs on a fully 
funded. basis. 

The real problem posed by the action of Congress on the 1958 budget is that the 
appropriation of slightly less than $36 billion, including transfers, in support of a 
current program of $38 billion requires the utilization of essentially all of the 
carryover obligational authority which might otherwise have been available as 
a credit against the fiscal year 1959 request. While this action does not materially 
affect defense programs in 1958—it will require a budget request for 1959 of at 
least $88 billion to support a continuing program of this magnitude. This will 
create a psychological problem inasmuch as it will appear to the public as a sub- 
stantial increase in the Defense budget, whereas in fact the level of the program 
would in that case remain the same, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. McNet, 


Mr. Mauon. Gentlemen, we are to have a report on the satellite 
program. I have no more questions myself at this time. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I have been trying to ask some for 
about half an hour. 

Mr. SHepprarp. If you are going to permit that, [ just have one 
question. 

Mr. Manon. Any others who have questions which are pertinent 
may ask them now, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparD. I have just one question. Admiral, what has 
happened to the Vanguard program, if you have knowledge of it? 

Admiral Rasorn. May [ refer the question to Admiral Clark, sir? 

Mr. Suerparp. Anyone you desire. 

Admiral Crark. At 3 o’clock, I believe, Mr. Sheppard, you are 
scheduled for the Vanguard officer to be here to give you a progress 
and status report on the Vanguard at that time, sir. 

Mr. SHEepparp. Very well. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


IMPACT OF FUNDS LIMITATION ON AIR FORCE MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wiae._eswortsu. I would like to ask Colonel Jacobson a 
question in regard to the statement he made. As I understand it 
vou say as far as the ATLAS program and the TIT. AN program is 
concerned there has been no retardation by reason of the August 
directive that we have been talking about. 

Colonel Jaconson. That is correct, sir. The August directive was 


specifically on the IRBM. 
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Mr. Wice_eswortx. When it comes to the IOC program you 
said the IOC program was originally set back. You had originally 
money for R. and D. and operations? 

Colonel Jaconson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. Then a decision was made to defer the date of 
going to the operational production, we will say. It was deferred 
pending a decision between JUPITER and THOR. Is that not 
correct? 

Colonel Jaconson. There was a hold order placed against produc- 
tion, which in effect delayed the IOC program. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. ‘Of course, that extended the original time 
at which we were going to get into operational production? 

Colonel Jacosson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortn. Is it not a fact that pending decision or during 
that period of deferment, your research and development has con- 
tinued? 

Colonel Jaconson. Yes, sir. At a reduced rate, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Why at a reduced rate? Has it not gone on 
at substantially the same level that you planned, if you separated 
from the operational production? 

Colonel JAcoBsoN. No, sir, it has not. We had planned to hit a 
rate of -——— per month, sir, ‘and to start assigning missiles from that 
rate. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. For R. & D. or for R. & D. plus operations? 

Colonel Jacosson. For R. & D. plus operations. In the mean- 
time we should have been at an R. & D. rate now of — per month 
reaching to ———— per month. We have been restricted. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Assuming you were going into operation at 
the date originally contemplated? 

Colonel Jaconson. Assuming you were going to carry out the 
R. & D. program at the rate originally contemplated. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Was that not based on the missiles you were 
going to put into operational production? 

Cplsed ducseecr. To the Air Force, yes, sir, to achieve the earliest 
possible operational capability. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. So the R. and D., if reduced, was simply re- 
duced in step with the operational produce tion which was originally 
coe neliaater and subsequently deferred? 

Colonel Jacosson. I think you could put it that way, sir. The 
effect of reducing either the R. and D. or the operational buying now 
delays the 1OC. 

Mr. WieGieswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Allright, gentlemen, are there any further questions? 
Mr. Sikes? 

MISSILE NOSE CONE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Admiral Raborn, did 1 understand you to say this 
morning that on POLARIS you have solved the nose cone reentry 
problem? 

Admiral Rasorn. Yes, sir. We feel we have the basic problems 
which have to do with this particular type of nose cone solved. 

Mr. Stxes. The Army feels it has solved the nose cone reentry 
problem on JUPITER? 

General Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxres. What is the situation with Air Force, General Irvine? 
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General Irvine. We have accomplished with Lockheed test vehicles 
successful firings with the nose cone. This vehicle was set up by us 
with Lockheed to test the reentry problem and we completed the tests 
quite successfully. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel you have solved the nose cone reentry 
problem as far as THOR is concerned? 

General Irvinr. We solved it as far as the ICBM was concerned 
and we propose to use the same nose cone on the THOR so this gives 
a safety factor of 10 to 1. 


VANGUARD PROJECT 


Mr. Sixes. Let me ask the Navy when you can launch a satellite. 

Admiral Ciark. The schedule for the first satellite at the present 
time is early December, and the previously scheduled satellite is in 
March. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the Vanguard? 

Admiral Ciark. That is the Vanguard. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you been given all the authority that you need 
to launch the satellite as soon as you can? 

Admiral Cuarx. Yes, sir. All restrictions are off overtime. It has 
highest priority. 

ARMY SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sikes. Let me ask this of the Army: When can you launch 
a satellite? 

General Davey. In the last part of January. 

Mr. Manon. if given the go-ahead today. 

Mr. Srxes. Have vou received the go-ahead? 

General DaLey. We were verbally notified last night we could go 
ahead. 

Mr. FLoop. When? 

General Datey. Last night I got notified—I received a notification 
at about 1830 hours. 

Mr. Froop. What hour is that? 

General Daxey. Six-thirty in the evening. 

Mr. F.Loop. By telephone at 6:30 last night? 

General Datny. I received it by telephone from inter-Army 
channels, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Are there any limitations on Army, moneywise or 
otherwise, which might interfere with the earliest possible launching? 

General Datey. My understanding now is none, sir; none. I will 
amend that and just say none, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You got that from somebody in the Army by telephone? 

General Datry. Yes, sir; but this was repeating a notification, and 
I do not know whether this came by paper or what not. I got it and 
I said “This is official notification to me?’’ and he said “Yes” and I 
turned around and saw that General Medaris got that notification. 
I transmitted it to him last night, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It should work out all right. Go ahead and shoot it. 


OPERATION DATE FOR IRBM 


Mr. Stxes. Let me ask the Air Force: General Irvine, when do you 
propose to have IRBM’s operational, on site, in Europe? 
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General Irvinz. As I said this morning, we could have an opera- 
tional unit available in 1958. There are a few State Department 
problems and other things that we do not quite have control over. 

Mr. S1xes. Do you have full authority to proceed in a way that it 
will make it possible for you to be operational on site by 1958? 

General Irvine. No. The existing program that we now have that 
is fully approved is a year later than we think it ought to be. 

Mr. Sixes. What is holding you back? What authority do you 
need to put it on site a year earlier than you now propose to put it 
on site? 

General Irvine. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR FORCE SATELLITE PROGRAM 


You asked me earlier about the satellite program. We have looked 
at that to see what _— be possible, and I think our ideas are not 
perenne different than the Army; that is one of the things we 

ave kicked around in the Air Force. 


SIMILARITY OF THOR AND JUPITER 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me whether THOR will have to have a permanent 
launching pad or may be fired from mobile launching sites when it 
is operational in Europe. 

General Irvine. Actually the THOR and JUPITER get more alike 
every day. They have the same engine, 

Mr. FLoop. What? 

General IrvINE. Same engine. 

Mr. Manon. Same booster, same powerplant. 

Mr. FLoop. That is not what we were told yesterday. 

Mr. Manon. We were told wrong then. 

Mr. Fioop. You sat here with me. 

General Invinzn. Maybe some of the attachments to put it in 
that particular machine might be different, but these engines came 
out of a rocket engine program at North American. We have built 
engines at North American for REDSTONE and JUPITER. This is 
no different than the Navy builds engines for Air Force airplanes. 

Mr. Sixes. Must the launching sites be mobile or permanent by 
the time you are operational in Europe? 

General Irvine. Whatever you can do with one you can do with 
the other. I would like to say we have over 150 wheeled vehicles 
already developed and the majority of them in use at Patrick for the 
support of the THOR program and [| think about the same vehicles 
are used on the JUPITER. 

Mr. Sixes. Do I understand you to say by the time vou are opera- 
tional in Europe you can use mobile-launching sites? 

General Irvine. As mobile as anything can be that uses liquid 
oxygen for a base. 


OPERATIONAL DATE FOR IRBM 


Mr. Srkes. General Daley, when do you now propose to have 
IRBM’s operational on site in Europe under your present schedule? 
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General Daury. I have no authority to put IRBM’s any place, sir, 
nor to produce production IRBM’s. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ACCELERATION OF POLARIS 


Mr. Sixes. I was gratified this morning when Navy told of the 
speedup in the program for POLARIS. Is there any authority or 
money that could put POLARIS in the air as an operational weapon 
earlier than you showed us this morning? 

Admiral Rasorn. No, sir. I think not. This is an answer as of 
today, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the submarine your real problem in that connection? 

Admiral Rasorn. You do not need a submarine to get it in the air. 
We will fire it from the beach first, anyway. But speaking for the 
missile alone, we have essentially had some remarkable successes 
which we had not really expected but we are liberally utilizing the 
scientific and technical talent and knowledge that the Army and Air 
Force has had a little ahead of us and for that reason we have come 
along faster. 

Mr. Sixes. Your answer is today you do not need more authority 
or money than you have. 

Admiral CLark. That is not quite correct. 

Mr. Manon. You told us this morning how you could expedite the 
program. He said beyond what you told us this morning - 

Admiral Ciark. If you are talking about the accelerated program, 
that is correct. 

Admiral Rasorn. That is what I understand. It may change next 
month. 

Mr. Sixes. Army has been told to proceed forthwith to launch a 
satellite and have not been told to proceed to develop I[RBM7’s for use 
in Europe? 

General Datry. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Sixes. You were told last night full steam ahead on getting a 
satellite in the air. 

General Datey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Admiral, you were told last night to speed up, were you 
not? 

Admiral Rasorn. My plans for the speedup have been in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Navy and he in turn made his recommendations 
to the Department of Defense, I believe, November 22. 

Mr. Manon. 22, that is tomorrow. 

Admiral Rasorn. October 22, pardon me. 

Mr. Sixes. I thought you said this morning you were told last night 
to move ahead on this accelerated program. 

Admiral Raporn. I was given final approval of this acceleration for 
planning purposes. 

Mr. Stxkes. When? 

Admiral Rasorn. Last evening. 

Mr. Sixes. What time? 

Admiral Raporn. 6:30. 

Mr. Sixes. Does 6:30 p. m. last night mean anything to you, 
General Irvine, for a speedup on missiles by Air Force similar to that 
received by the Army and Navy? 
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Admiral Ciarx. May I add something, sir? The difference be- 
tween the Navy POLARIS program and the other programs is that in 
our program we include not i the missile itself but the submarine, 
the navigation problems, and the whole ball of wax. 

We have gone ahead for some weeks on the basis of expediting the 
missile. 

ACCELERATION OF THOR 


Mr. Sixes. General Irvine, since October 4, when Sputnik I took to 
the air, have you received any instructions to speedup your program 
on THOR? 

General Irvine. It is my understanding from General Bogart that 
several days ago we got word to go ahead on what to me is an in- 
between program which was the second program that Colonel Jacobson 
spoke to you about for planning purposes. 

Mr. Fioop. Not last night? I am disappointed. 

Mr. Sixes. That is not a full-speed program but an in-between 
program? 

General Irving. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You received this 2 days ago. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir, roughly. 

Mr. Sixzs. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


THOR AND JUPITER ENGINES 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Waggoner, late yesterday afternoon you gave us 
the best comparative detailed analysis of JUPITER and THOR that I 
ever heard. In the course of it you touched upon the engine and 
from your notes you took great pains to point out that as far as you 
were concerned the engines in THOR and JUPITER were simply two 
blond females but in any other way they were not alike. You said 
that it was an engine made by somebody here and that it had a pipe 
and that was the same, but simply because it was an engine with this 
in it and simply because it had a pipe of some kind it was not the same. 

You very carefully, and I am sure correctly, went on to say that 
as a matter of fact these engines were not alike. 

Up until you spoke, everybody had told us that the engines were 
identical, or similar. Semantics have dominated this thing more than 
facts anyhow. You go ahead with your part. 

Mr. Waaaoner. The statement I made yesterday was to go from 
one engine to the other required about 3. months’ work at the factory. 
They are not interchangeable in the missiles without this amount 
of rework and I stand on my statement. 

Mr. Fioop. They are two automobiles, that is how alike they are. 

Mr. WaaGoner. Yes, sir. Except they will both power a missile 
1,500 miles. 

Mr. FLoop. But the inference, of course this may be my fault—— 

Mr. Waaconer. Pardon me, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

Mr. Waaaconer. The difference is a detail. As I mentioned yes- 
terday in outlining the differences between the 2 missiles, if you are 
talking just ballistic missiles, the 2 missiles are similar. If you are 
talking types of components in the missiles, again they are similar. 
But if you get down into the specific detail, they are markedly different. 
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Mr. Fioop. Certainly. The engines are not alike—period—except 
that they are engines to fire missiles with a basic similarity of certain 
components that are in the same engine. That is what they are. 
But from then on they are different engines, certainly. 

Mr. Manon. I do not like to belabor the point here, but some of 
us were out at North American and if I am not mistaken, North Amer- 
ican makes these engines for both missiles. 

Mr. Fioop. Ford makes five different kinds of automobiles, too. 

Mr. Manon. They are, basically, the same engine. You can finish 
the engines a little differently to adapt to a particular missile, I under- 
stand, but, otherwise, they are fundamentally the same engine or else 
I am mistaken. 

Mr. Waaaoner. Perhaps I should clarify it further. The engines, 
basically, so far as the thrust chamber and turbines, are the same 
engine, but, as I mentioned yesterday, the lead time from the point 
of order to delivery of the engine is 12 months. The last 3 months the 
engines go down separate production lines, both made by North 
American, both deliver certain amounts of thrust and certain perfor- 
mance levels, but they are not interchangeable on the missiles without 
extensive rework. 

Mr. Manon. You said that yesterday. 

Mr. Fioop. Thatis what I mean. There has been too much in this 
entire thing. This general would have said at the dinner tonight, 
with all sincerity, the engines are alike, and everybody in the United 
States, including this committee, up until this man spoke last night, 
thought that—alike to me means only one thing, they are similar or 
identical except for unimportant and immaterial distinctions. 

That is not the case. There is material difference. They are not 
alike. They cannot be interchanged, and that is it. That is impor- 
tant. There is too much of that misinformation and misunderstanding 
in the entire program. That is serious. 

Now, let me inquire about something else. I would like to talk 
to you—— 

Mr. Manon. We have 20 minutes for 4 men. 

Mr. Fioop. Let them all talk. Let them go ahead. Nobody has 
touched this naval thing. A lot of things I want to develop. Every- 
body has been asking questions here since we came in. You asked me 
to keep quiet, and I did. 

Mr. Scrivner. Everybody except Ford, Ostertag, and me. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley, any questions? 

Mr. Ritey. Admiral Raborn, would there be any—— 

Mr. Fioop. I will not bother asking these people any more ques- 
tions. I am dissatisfied with this. 


USE OF POLARIS ON LAND AND SEA 


Mr. Ritey. Are there any radical changes necessary in using 
the POLARIS on land as against the use of submarine or destrover? 

Admiral Rasorn. Our missile is pointed toward use at sea, either 
in a submarine or surface ship. Because it has to be efficient in the 
sea environment and to take care of the roll and pitch of the ship and 
the sea workings of the ship, it is a more sophisticated missile-guidance 
system than you might expect for just land use. 
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In other words, we have some gear in there which would not be 
paperes for land use. 

r. Ritey. In other words, if I understand you correctly, you 
could use the same weapon on land with more simplified gear. 

Admiral Razsorn. Yes, sir. We plan to do our initial firings from 
land for safety reasons to prove it before going aboard ship. In 
effect, it is usable. 

Mr. Rivey. It can be used on both land and sea, but the use at 
sea would require special gear to compensate for the roll. 

Admiral Rasorn. It is specially adapted for use at sea. It is 
smaller, more compact, more rugged. As I said before, the inertial 
guidance system, the platform itself, takes into account and allows 
for, rather, the maneuvers of the ship which are not only that induced 
by the waves but also by the ship captain turning his ship around. 
We have some things we would not necessarily need for land use in it. 


SIZE OF POLARIS 


Mr. Ritey Is that heavier or lighter than the THOR and 
JUPITER? 

Admiral Rasorn. It is a smaller missile. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MOBILITY OF POLARIS 


Mr. Rivey. In your opinion, Admiral Raborn, could this weapon 
be fired from a mobile launching arrangement, or would it have to have 
a permanent pad on land? 

Admiral Razsorn. In my opinion, sir, this could be adapted to both. 
As a matter of fact, we have a fixed pad arrangement at Patrick, 
and we are also building a ship-motion simulator. While it is anchored 
in the ground, it does simulate the motions of the ship, so we can do 
our training and firing from it. 

Mr. Rivey. If somebody wanted to use it on land, leaving out your 
naval gear, could it be operated from a mobile launching arrangement? 

Admiral Rasorn. I am confident it could, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivey. On land it could be readied for firing at the place 
where it is to be fired. 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. We plan to do that at Patrick, where 
we will do our initial test. Just like the others do, we will prepare it 
for firing right at the platform or launching pad. 


SOLID- AND LIQUID-PROPELLANT ENGINES COMPARED 


Mr. Ritey. I asked some of these questions yesterday. I want to 
know which is the best weapon and who can get it there first. 

General Irvine. I would like to speak to this. I have been in it 
along time. I talked the Democratic Secretary of the Air Force out 
of the money to buy the first rocket engines. They thought I was 
crazy. It was not easy. The reason the Air Force went down the 
liquid-engine route for the ICBM was that this was the only way 
we could get, in the time period, the very great thrust required. 
When we were given the job of building an IRBM, we still were not 
sure of the time period of the rate of progress on the solid propellent. 
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There is no question in the minds of any of us, technically, that the 
solid propellent route is the safest, cheapest, shortest reaction time 
machine and lends itself to mobility but there is a development 
problem. I sit back with great interest and watch my friend work 
a the idea that we can pull out pieces for our use when they are 
ready. 








SOLID PROPELLENT ENGINE FOR LAND-BASED MISSILE 





Mr. Rizzy. Are you pursuing—either the Air Force, Army, or 
Navy—the development of this weapon for land use as vigorously 
as you are pursuing it for naval use? 

Admiral Razorn. No, sir. My directive is to put it in ships at 
sea, submarine, as soon as we can. 

Mr. Rizxy. So far as you know, there is nobody trying to develop 
its use for land, making the nec essary modifications. 

Admiral Rasorn. We are keeping this in mind. 

Mr. Ritey. Let’s get down to brass tacks. Is there anybody 
developing this weapon, making the modifications for land use? 

Admiral Rasorn. Off the record. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. That answers the question. 

General Irvine. We have had some study programs going on in 
the Air Force for 7 years on solid propellents. We bac ked off from 
this job to do the job we have been assigned because the Navy was 
carrying forward for their use. 

Mr. Manon. The point is you were able to get there first with the 
liquid oxygen, you would rather have had the solid propellent all the 
time, you could not get it. It will be a little delayed because it is 
harder to develop and that is the whole point. 

Mr. Ritey. That is perfectly agreeable to me. I am glad they did 
it, but there are going to have to be some modifications to POLARIS 
if it is to be a successful weapon on land. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

































BETWEEN SERVICES IN MISSILE PROGRAMS 
Mr. Scrivner. General Irvine, I assume from what you said a 
moment ago that the Air Force has been working and will continue to 
work with the other services on not only the missile program but the 
other. 

General Irvine. Everything. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I am correctly informed, in practically all installa- 
tions, where POLARIS or THOR or TITAN or JUPITER or RED- 
STONE or whatever it may be made, we have representatives of the 
services working together; is that correct? 

General Irvine. There is one indication, I asked Secretary McElroy 
when he was Secretary-designate to look at the POLARIS presenta- 
tion at Lockheed. I told him this was one of the most forward-looking 
developments we had and we were working with them and hoped to 
shred off some of it at the appropriate time. I look at the fact when I 
ask for —-—— squadrons of THORS or JUPITERS, depending on 
the decision, that they will be replaced at some point, due to the 
greater mobility and cheaper cost with a solid propellent machine. 
I think it is coming right out of the Navy development. 


COOPERATION 
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ARMY DIRECTIVE TO LAUNCH SATELLITE 


Mr. Scrivner. Quite a bit of play was made a moment ago, General 
Daley, on the fact that you had received some directive at 6:30 
yesterday evening about proceeding to launch a satellite. 

General Daury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the first information or directive you 
have had about JUPITER launching the satellite, is it? " 

General Daury. We had a directive previously to be prepared to 
launch a satellite. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say this you are talking about last night? 

General Datry. Last night we were told to launch in January. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the difference between the one in the 
preliminary order you had. The other one was March. 

General Dautry. Yes. And it was not to launch. It was to be 
prepared to launch. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but the Army was probably quibbling over 
a few words and the meaning of a few words and probably the emphasis 
on the 6:30 thing has not been as important as some people would 
like to make it. That is my opinion. I do not know whether any- 
body else agrees with it or not. 

Mr. OstertaG. I agree with it. 


MAJOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN JUPITER AND THOR 


Mr. Scrivner. What I have been listening for is for somebody who 
knows what he is talking about to tell me what the big major difference 
between JUPITER and THOR may be, whether it is 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 
instances. 

But first, before I have that, I would like to have you tell me, 
General Daley, because you mentioned JUPITER-A and JUPITER- 
C, which are nothing more nor less than offspring of REDSTONE as 
I understand it, but you did not tell what in the world JUPITER 
itself is or will be, rather. If you do not have it now, it will be what? 

General Dauey. A liquid propelled 1,500-mile missile. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. That definition would fit THOR, too, would it not? 

General Datey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all of these missile experts here, can somebody 
tell me and this committee what are the major differences between 
THOR and JUPITER? If there is any difference, let’s have it. If 
there is not, why all of the argument and dispute and headline seeking? 
You are all serving under the same flag. You are all a part of the 
Department of Defense. You are all part of the defense of the 
United States of America. Let’s get going on this thing. I do not 
know why there should be any rivalry, which to me sometimes indi- 
cates bitterness, although I honestly believe it has not particularly 
impeded the progress on the missiles. It has had a very bad public 
reaction although I do not actually think it has delayed production 
of missiles at all. 

Who can tell me what the differences are while we have all the 
services here together, experts on missiles? 

General Irvine. I think Colonel Jacobson is more familiar. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care who. Here isa JUPITER man and a 
THOR man. Put it out on the table. 
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Colonel Jacosson. I think, sir, that the earlier statements by Mr. 
Waggoner that essentially they utilize the same type components and 
everything is quite accurate. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is my impression. Both use inertial guidance, 
use the basic engine modified for each, as was pointed out. 

The construction that we currently have in the production THOR’s 
is the type construction which the Army proposes to go to. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Jacosson. I think the Air Force position is and has been 
expressed that we see no problem that would prevent either service 
from developing an IRBM successfully. Either JUPITER or THOR 
could be successfully developed. The Thor, however, started out on 
production tooling and is in a position to move much more rapidly 
into operational units in the field. 

I think for a short statement, sir, this is a summary of the case. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I see it there is enough difference from what we 
were told yesterday that if you had a man trained on JUPITER he 
would not be able to do his similar job on THOR, would have to be 
retrained? 

Mr. WaaGoner. I said that. 

General Datry. That is correct, that certain individuals would 
have to be retrained. 


REASON FOR PRODUCING BOTH THOR AND JUPITER 


Mr. Scrivner. The suggestion was made we go on both. But then 
you are setting up 25 types of ground-support equipment, 2 different 
sets of training. Where that is any great advantage I wish somebody 
would tell me, except that you would have two lines of production and 
you would have more missiles but they would be different, in the field 
and operational quicker. What is your observation, Mr. Waggoner? 

Mr. Waaaoner. The primary reason for two of them at the present 
time, you may recall in the charts that were presented this morning 
that both missiles go through a certain buildup route. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Waaconer. The real reason if the decision should be made to 
go to both of them would be that there is felt to be a need to have as 
many missiles as quickly as possible at the earliest practical date in the 
field in order to essentially beat that lead-in curve because, as soon as 
such time has elapsed, either missile as far as I am concerned can meet 
the basic requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no choice, I have no preference between 
THOR or JUPITER and I certainly have no prejudice against the 
Army and no favoritism for the Air Force. As far as I am concerned 
they are all a part of the defense system of the United States of America 
and their pay comes out of the same taxpayer’s pocket. 

It has hurt me to see some of the things said that have been said, 
many of which have been exaggerated. But if somebody, the sooner 
the better, will make a decision and let’s go from here, the better 
this committee is going to feel and the better off the Nation will be. 

I know Mr. McElroy and Mr. Quarles are not the ones that in 
themselves make the decision. They have to act on advice of men 
who are scientists, trained and familiar in this field of activity, tell 
them to give us a quick decision, even though it may not be the best. 

Mr. Waaconer. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. General Irvine, this morning General Daley said that 
in his judgment—and I think that probably reflects Army opinion — 
it woild be well at this point to go into a production schedule on both 
JUPITER and THOR. 

What would your opinion be on that question? 

General Irvine. The real answer to that question is how many 
missiles do you want in calendar 1958 and 1959? The Air Force 
program productionwise is a little ahead. This is a matter of opinion 
whether it is 2 months or a year. The question of operation in the 
field, the reason I happen to know something about this, in spite of 
the fact I am a production type, is I am also an operational fellow and 
we went into our program on ground-support equipment on THOR at 
the same time we developed the missile, at the same time we trained 
some people, because the best missile in the world is worth nothing 
unless you have all the support equipment and people trained to op- 
erate in the field. We went after this machine just like a B—52 bomber 
or anything else. 

So if the country is satisfied with the number of machines the Air 
Force can build alone or the number that you can build of JUPITERS 
alone, either one will do the job. 

With the Air Force machine we can get there a little quicker because 
we started first. It is almost that simple. 

Mr. Forp. It would be my observation of the attitude of the com- 
mittee or a substantial number of them that there is the utmost ur- 
gency about time in this situation and as I have listened to testimony 
here and elsewhere from military people of all services, time is also 
somewhat urgent in this area. What would your military recom- 
mendation be, both THOR and JUPITER or one or the other? 

Mr. Scrivner. I can answer for him. 

Mr. Forp. I want him to answer. 

General Irvine. I should have retired 9 years ago. I can see that 
now. I am only on 25-percent pay anyway. 

Mr. Forp. It is important. I think we all have the impression 
from the Army and I think the committee wants that kind of in- 
formation. 

General Irvine. I am not really qualified to talk about the 
JUPITER missile because I know very little about it. That is why 
I asked Colonel Jacobson to talk because he has been at both plants. 

_I am very sure of what the Air Force can do. I have no comment 
about what the Army says they can do. This is their business. 

The decision about how many missiles you want and what time, 
this is a decision for the Secretary of Defense and the President, the 
administration. 

Mr. Forp. In your judgment as a production man and as a military 
operation man, what do you think? Should we have both right now? 
That is important to this committee. That is one of the reasons we 
are holding the hearing. 

General Irvine. Whether additional units are necessary, whether 
we ought to build a JUPITER in addition to the THOR, this is 
something on which I am absolutely not going to make a recommenda- 
tion because this is not my job to say what the Army should be doing. 

Mr. Forp. Let me ask you this. 

General Irvine. They are doing a good job on what they are doing 
and deserve credit for it. 
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CONTINUATION OF MANNED AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Forp. We heard an awful lot in the last several days about 
the missile program. We have not heard very much about manned 
aircraft. Over the last year or so we have heard a lot about manned 
aircraft, B—52’s, B—58’s, and various other aircraft. It seems to me 
that when you are talking about IRBM’s for next year and the year 
after, you are talking about certain responsibilities that currently 
relate to military objectives of your B-47’s, your B—52’s, and your 
B-58’s. Is that right? 

General Irving. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Now if the decision is made to go ahead on the IRBM 
program on a full-scale production both JUPITER and THOR, what 
would be your view as to whether or not we ought to continue our 
present B-52 production program and the initiation of a B—58 pro- 
gram? 

General Irvine. I am glad you asked me that question. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is important for this committee. 

General Irvine. It is. When we started the intermediate range 
ballistic missile program initially we talked about 1,000 and got up 
to 1,500 miles. At that time we stopped development of tactical 
bombers at Martin because we felt this was a good tactical bomber 
and should not throw away the taxpayers’ money on two similar 
developments. We elected to keep fighter bombers, a cheaper, 
shorter range machine, to do the thousand mile and under mission 
where necessary to complement missiles that the Air Force and Navy 
and Army are developing for the shorter range purpose. 

As far as the long-range job is concerned, there are two very different 
jobs that need to be done. Talking about the B—52, it will carry 
hydrogen bombs that are bigger than any you can put in a missile 
of any kind yet under development. So this is a real Sunday punch. 

Going back to my own SAC planning when I was still working for 
Yurt LeMay with the 8th Air Force, our projected plans were 10 
years ahead then and indicated that the B-52 program was necessary 
to do part of the job. We feel in the initial phases of either the 
IRBM or ICBM we will have relatively low reliability, relatively low 
accuracy. I say that because of my experience with bombers over a 
period of 20 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is related to manned bombers. 

General Irvine. - es. 

Looking ahead in our planning 15 years hence about what the 
structure of the ate Force should look like, and in that time period 
we expect to have manned machines. Now, maybe I am a little 
starry eyed, but I think a missile is a wonderful thing, but it gets 
far more wonderful if you put a man in it to add the judgment factor. 
So we are looking ahead right now. The B-58 is again a medium 
bomber. This is a replacement for the B-47. We want to be able 
to go in high and go in low with the bombers and shoot the missiles 
too. If the enemy ever knows that you have only one way to get 
at him he can certainly take care of that. But if he does not know 
whether you are going to shoot him with a missile shot out of England 
or north Africa, or whether the Navy is going to lob in a Polaris, or 
whether we are coming high or low with bombers, he cannot stop that 
system. Itis impossible for him to stop all those methods of approach. 

We feel strongly about this. In addition to plans for taking Triton 
and improving that and putting in some of Navy’s inventions to 
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make it a better machine, we are planning another Mach 3 bomber, 
which we do not expect to buy i in large quantities, in order to still have 
a further Sunday punch. 












RELIABILITY OF MISSILES IN EARLY PHASE PRODUCTION 
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Mr. Forp. If you went into production today—and I would refer 
this to both you, General Irvine, and General Daley—on THOR and 
JUPITERS, at least in your initial production, and perhaps in your 
first production models, you would probably end up with a missile 
that would have less accuracy, less reliability, probably cost more, but 
timewise you would save some time; is that about a good summary 
of the situation? 

General Irvinr. That is right. That is true of any weapon system. 

Mr. Forp. If you waited 6 months, or whatever the time might 
be, you would end up in your first ‘production model with more 
accuracy, more reliability. 

General Irvine. No; that is not necessarily true. It has been my 
unfortunate experience in the airplane business that you test until 
you are black and blue in the face on a handful of machines, but you 
never know what you really have, you never get a real operational 
capability until you have a whole wing’s worth, a tactical unit in 
operation and actually submit them to the test of a true military 
mission a number of times. That is our operational readiness test 
procedure. 

We flew two B-—52’s 600 hours in 2 months. We thought that we 
had them fixed. When we got a couple of wings worth in operation 
a very large number of unpleasant things happened so we had a nice 
modification program. Anybody that thinks that will not happen 
with missiles is just crazy. It just happens to us. We always have 
trouble with every machine. You do not know until you get them in 
service. 

Mr. Forp. What would be your observation on the JUPITER 
program, General Daley? 

General Datey. I would say that if you delayed the first missiles 
that were made available to troops it would be more reliable than 
the one that you would go into production on now. However, General 
Irvine’s point is very well taken, the sooner the troops get their hands 
on a missile the sooner you find out if it has any bugs at all, and 
therefore how you measure this I am not sure. 

General Irvine. It gets down, as has been said, to a question of 
training people. 





INTERSERVICE RIVALRY 


Mr. Ostertaa. I want to ask this general question of all the 3 
services because it has been said time and time again that one of the 
great problems involved in this interservice rivalry has been the with- 
holding of vital and helpful information on the part of 1 service from 
the other. Is that a fact? Is that a part of the scramble, really 
denying each other information which would be helpful? 

General Irvine. I think there is nothing healthier for this country 
than interservice rivalry, so-called. I would say if anything helped 
the Air Force to work like hell on the THOR it is the fact we knew the 
Army was clawing at our backs. Not being too stupid, when we sce 
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the Navy doing something really brilliant engineeringwise, we say 
that we would like to put out some too. I have been in the Army 
longer than I have been in the Air Force. With some of the com- 
patriots that I worked a long time ago in the Navy, we finally evolved 
a system that if they had something we took it, and the whole Pratt & 
are series of engines came out under the Navy. We would use 
each others’ equipment. 

Take the J—57 engine, a Navy development. They put an engine 
in their A-3D, which is the same engine we put in our bomber. I 
think this sort of thing is really good. You do get to the point where 
administratively, in the Congress and in the administration, you have 
to make a decision once in a while about who is going to have what job. 
We have taken a strong position in the Air Force we want an inter- 
mediate range missile. Naturally, we would like to build the one we 
developed to fit our own particular needs, but we have said we will 
operate happily the JUPITER if the decision is made that is the one 
that is going to be built. If that is interservice rivalry, I like it. 

Mr. OstertTAG. My question involved the withholding of vital 
information on the part of one service from the other because of this 
rivalry. In other words, they were not cooperating to the extent 
they could be helpful in getting the end result. Is that a fair 
criticism? 

General Irvine. You always have in any service, or in Govern- 
ment, small-minded people. You can always pick some guy who will 
not play the game straight. As far as the work we have been doing 
with the Army where they have gotten in with us in the development 
of engines, and in our work with the Navy in many other areas, I think 
that has not been too much of a problem. Sure, you have rivalry. 

Mr. Scrivner. You still have not hit right at the point of Mr. 
Ostertag’s question—Has the Air Force withheld from either the Navy 
or the Army any pertinent important information about their develop- 
ments in the missile program? 

General Irvine. We have had a wide-open setup at the Western 
Development Division. We have had the Army and the Navy people 
in there. We created the Patrick center and range for people to use, 
and we are darned happy to spend part of the taxpayer’s money for 
the other two services to use the same range. So, if we have held 
any information from either of the other two services, on anything, 
I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. OsrertTAG. These statements have been made in public by 
people in high places in the Defense Department and are in a position 
to exercise some knowledge as to this conflict of interest, and appar- 
ently you do not believe that is so, or you do not want to comment 
on that point. 

General Irvine. It either is not so, or it does not amount to much. 

Mr. OsterTAG. What about you, Admiral Raborn, do you care to 
comment about this interservice rivalry with regard to information 
being available to each other? 

Admiral Razorn. I would be pleased to comment because we have 
had singularly good relationships with the other two services. The 
Army and the Navy were partners for a couple of months and we 
enjoyed the finest kind of technical companionship. Last year it was 
my pleasure to load my entire technical staff aboard a Navy plane and 
fly out to the west coast and spend 2 days with Bernard Schriever at 
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his headquarters where we had a frank exchange of technical informa- 
tion and where we set up first-name relationships between our technical 
people. So I think as far as I am concerned this is a myth and I 
cannot explain it. I think there is no truth in it. 

Mr. Ostrertac. General Daley, will you comment on the question? 

General Datry. Sure. I am certain that there are probably in- 
stances of this in any of the three services, they being such large 
organizations. I am sure that it could be shown. As far as the 
THOR and the JUPITER missiles are concerned, and the POLARIS, 
as Admiral Raborn has said, for a long while Admiral Clark and I were 
a two-man committee on the JUPITER program, so the exchange 
was complete. We have Air Force liaison officers at the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency and Army liaison officers at the Western Development 
Division, and we have complete exchange of information with Admiral 
Raborn, so I feel in this program it would be very difficult to charge 
anything off to interservice rivalry. There may be some minor ex- 
ceptions. I would say that the rivalry has, as General Irvine has 
said, put the pressure on us. The Air Force work has kept our nose 
to the grindstone. 

General Irvine. And ours. 

General Datey. If you will go back to the start of the ballistic 
missile programs, the reason that they had to was because the thing 
that the country was looking for was the earliest capability with a 
missile of about 1,500 miles range and reasonable accuracy. That is 
still the criterion and that is the reason for the two programs. 

Mr. SHepparpD. I have been very much interested in the same 
problem you are presenting to the gentlemen here. As near as I have 
been able to analyze it, that thought emanates from the mentalities 
that are advocating the one-service aspect. I think if you will get 
behind the ghost you will find what is walking and it is invariably 
predicated upon that concept. 

Mr. Scrivner. Within the last 72 hours I have read an article which 
said in so many words, General Daley, that the Air Force officers who 
have been sent down to Redstone to work in the program had a more 
difficult task getting into the Redstone Arsenal than perhaps some 
foreign visitors would have. 

General Dairy. We are in a sense the contractor for the Air Force. 
If some Air Force officers do not get into the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency we will be out of business. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not answer my question. 

General Datry. I cannot speak from personal knowledge. 

Now, the committee will be down there tomorrow, and I would 
certainly recommend that you raise that direct question with General 
Medaris. I feel that he can probably answer it. 


COORDINATION OF SUBMARINE CONSTRUCTION AND MISSILE CONSTRUC- 
TION IN POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. OstertaaG. I would like to ask Admiral Raborn about the time- 
table, or the coordination of the construction and the programing of 
submarines and your POLARIS program. Are they being synchro- 
nized in programs so you will have submarines at the same time you 
have completed the development of the other, and vice versa? 

Admiral Rasnorn. Yes. I have responsibility for both. We have 
a one-package deal here. The submarines are being developed cur- 
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rently with the missile and the rest of the system so that they will 
come out of there about the same time. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Do you have any estimate as to the total numbers? 

Admiral Rasorn. No, sir. That is a matter for the Chief of Naval 
Operations to determine. 

Mr. OstertaG. | mean in the program. 

Admiral Rasorn. In the program down the years, | have not. 


TRAINING AND SUPPORT NEEDED FOR THOR 


Mr. Osrerraa. I would like to ask General Irvine in connection 
with the entire picture of the development of a successful intermediate 
range missile, assuming the THOR to be operational today, and you 
claim vou could do business if vou had the word to go ahead with 
production, how much more time will it take to provide all of these 
things. including training, for the support of such an operation? 

General Invinn. That approach was the basis of my statement, that 
it would be next year. We can forecast the time all right in which we 
will have the training unit at Cooke Air Force Base but to forecast 
the time at which we could actually get into a base like England, if 
that is the place, is an area in which I do not operate. 

Mr. OstrertacG. I am not thinking in terms of acquiring sites, or 
getting agreements in foreign countries. I am thinking in terms of 
the support hardware of the essential parts that make a missile 
operational. 

General Irvine. The support equipment? 

Mr. OsrertaG. Yes. 

General Irvine. The support equipment that goes with the THOR, 
or our other missiles, is planned to feed along with it. We do not 
expect to bring out missiles without the material to make them work, 
or the people. We have some highly experienced people now as a 
nucleus at Patrick. We are getting a lot of experience. We are 
activating another group at Cooke Air Force Base. We have several 
hundred people in training and others scheduled to go. Right there 
is one of the things that ‘I am most unhappy about because in our 
hold down to two a month, that not only delays our programing, the 
purchase of the missiles and the support equipment, but it also delays 
the training of the people. So that is why this delay of 4 months 
could add up to an operational delay of 6. That is one of the very 
serious increments in the program. 


NEED FOR DECISIONS TO BE MADE 


General Datey. May I make a statement? This is minutiae, but 
I would like to correct the record on one thing. You said, | believe, 
something to the effect you all have a go ahead on solid propellent 
missiles. In the Army’s case we have a “proposal to the Department 
of Defense on a solid propellent missile, but we do not have as yet a 
complete green light. With that I will keep quiet. 

Mr. Waaaoner. I would like to correct one possible impression. 
Yesterday when Secretary McElroy and Mr. Quarles were here, 
they possibly gave the impression that there were decisions not made 
at that time. This morning the various speakers mentioned that these 
programs did have approval. I would like to clarify that to this 
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extent: Secretary McElroy mentioned yesterday that the Defense 
Department is in the process right now of putting the whole ball of 
wax together. The programs which were approved and which were 

resented here today were approved yesterday for presentation to the 

ational Security Council. There may be some minor changes but it is 
the best position the Department of Defense has at this time, and I 
think it goes without saying there is going to be an acceleration of 
some magnitude in the ballistic-missile field. 


DANGER OF COMPLACENCY 


Mr. Manon. I want to say that yesterday I was a bit displ>ased 
by the hearing. I have great admiration for the new Secretary and 
Mr. Quarles, who is an old friend of this committee, but I detected a 
sort of “business as usual feeling’—what we have done has been 
right, we were not caught off base or excited about the sputnik, we 
are going ahead and we will do more or less what we planned to do all 
along. That kind of general attitude is something like a spirit of 
complacency that I do not think was too good. I have not repeated 
that to anyone except some of the members of the committee. I think 
we might just as well face up to the fact that we have all changed our 
thinking somewhat since about the 4th of October, and I think it 
does no discredit to change our thinking and change our schedules 
and change our programs and policies. I do not think it reflects 
upon anyone’s intelligence or judgment to do it. 

Now, I just felt yesterday they were playing their hand too con- 
servatively. 

Mr. Waaconer. Perhaps that may be so, sir. The position yester- 
day, and I might say the position today, has changed significantly in 
the sense that the ball of wax is becoming much closer together at this 
stage of the game. Mr. Quarles, as you know, has been talking for 
some time about the fact we are in a technological race for survival. 

Mr. Manon. Of course. 

Mr. Wacconer. For this reason, as I see his position, he had three 
choices yesterday. He had the choice of going off in several direc- 
tions which he did not want to do. He had the choice of recognizing 
that the August conditions which were with us at that time are still 
here; nevertheless, the position that he chose to take was that the 
August condition which we had, so far as expenditures are concerned, 
is still with us, but that the Defense Department is making a deep 
internal search of what it can do within the $38 billion budget, what 
it must do outside that, and until the picture is more clear he was 
just plain reluctant to talk about it. If he gave a picture of com- 
placency it was completely in error, I assure you and the members of 
the committee. 


NEED TO PROCEED WITH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. We have the services here today, the people who want 
to get going, and it has been an entirely different climate. I have 
been very gratified with the hearing we have had. I am not speak- 
ing critically of the hearing of yesterday. All I want to do as an 
American and a public official is to get going with something in the 
light of recent conditions. I believe that is the attitude of you gentle- 
men here. I think it is very important that we get going. In a very 
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nonpartisan way I think that is the most important element here. I 
am very pleased to have you gentlemen before us, we all are. We 
are glad to note that you have faith and confidence and that you are 
ready to do the job, so good luck to you. We thank you very much. 


Eartu SATELLITE PRoGRAM 


Mr. Mauon. Admiral Bennett, we are pleased to have you here 
present for this meeting. We have been taking a reading on the status 
of the defense program. We thought while we were looking at the 
ballistic missile program, which is our chief concern, we ought to get a 
last minute report in regard to our earth satellite launching program. 

Admiral Bennett. Since this committee has not too long ago heard 
the generalities of this program, I will go right into it and its present 
status. 

1958 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. This I would like to ask: You asked us for a transfer of 
$34 million, transfer authority. That was the budget request? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Not a direct appropriation, but a request for transfer 
authority. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 


HISTORY OF PROGRAM 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in reviewing the earth satellite vehicle pro- 
gram, I think a few historical facts, and very few, are necessary for 
perspective. 

First, the general guidelines: we were to attempt to place a scientific 
satellite in orbit during the International Geophysical Year, that is, 
prior to December 31, 1958. 

We were not to interfere with the missile programs. A secondary 
materials priority was the best obtainable for this reason. 

Finally, the project was to be done economically. 

Now, a few dates: On July 29, 1955, there was the White House 
announcement of the program. 

On August 24, 1955, the Navy Research Laboratory was advised 
orally that the Navy would manage the Defense Department effort. 

On August 25, 1955, prime-contractor negotiations began. 

On September 9, 1955, the Secretary of Defense directive was writ- 
ten. 

On September 23, 1955, less than a month later than the original 
oral notification, the prime contract was executed in broad terms. 

In the following months much was accomplished on subsystems. 

For example, in March 1956, General Electric began firing tests of 
first-stage engines. 

Then, on March 29, 1956—and this is a key date—the revised 
basic-vehicle specifications were issued and the prime contract firmed 
up. That was on March 29, 1956. 

On December 8, 1956, test vehicle zero was launched, proving the 
suitability of the launching complex and the data-acquisitions system. 

On May 1, 1957, tests vehicle No. 1 was launched, proving the 
separation method, the stabilizing method, and the third-stage rocket 
performance in flight. 
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On July 15, 1957—and here is an interesting date—the test- 
vehicle schedule was revised to give minimum satellite flight at the 
earliest possible date, 6-inch tracking satellites, because of the success 
of the test vehicle No. 1. This was before sputnik. 

On October 23, 1957, test vehicle No. 2 was tested satisfactorily, 
and that was the first-stage engine flight. 

We are now approaching December. ‘Test vehicle No. 3 is being 
checked out at the range. ‘Test vehicle No. 4 is ready. The factory 
is ahead of schedule. Some of the tools are being stored, because 
satellite launching vehicle No. 6 is in manufacture. 

With respect to test vehicle No. 3, as you may have seen in news- 
papers, the second-stage engine has been statically tested and the 
first-stage engine statically tested, both successfully. We are now in 
the final checkout period, getting ready to fire at a future date. 

In conclusion, then, in about 2 years from the initiation of the 
project, and a little over a vear and a half from the establishment of 
a specification, we reach December 1957 with a three-stage vehicle 
and a satellite being readied to test fire. I can find no missile project 
on the books, in any service, that has been carried so far so fast and 
so economically, That is the present status. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR VANGUARD 


Mr. SHepparpD. Insofar as the Vanguard is concerned, there has 
been no impairment of procedure because of lack of funds? 

Admiral Bennetr. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. If additional funds had been granted, from your 
viewpoint, and from the scientific aspect, it could not have been ma- 
terially increased from an efficiency and production point of view; is 
that correct? 

Admiral Bennett. I think that I would have to elaborate a little 
on that. If we had had more funds early in the program, there is 
always the possibility that it could have been expedited somewhat. | 
think Dr. Hagen, who is here, and Captain Horn, would agree that we 
really could not estimate how much, but possibly some. But, in the 
atmosphere of the days when we started this program, the schedule 
we were following was acceptable, and we were asked to do it eco- 
nomically. 


EXPERIENCE OF NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Mr. Suepparp. What particular format of scientific experience was 
indicated when the Navy started the program originally? 

Admiral Bennett. I presume you are referring to the capabilities 
of the assigned laboratory. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is correct. 

Admiral Bennett. The Naval Research Laboratory has been 
involved in scientific rocketry, large scale, since 1946, and this began 
with the V-2 firings which Started shortly after the end of the war. 
I have the figures here. They are interesting. Sixteen V-2’s, 14 
Vikings—2 used as Vanguard test vehicles 0 and 1, and 46 Aerobees. 
It was because of these expensive experiments in the upper atmosphere 
rocketry, and particularly the instrumentation, that we believe the 
Navy was selected to do this program. 
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Mr. SHepparp. Insofar as the time element is concerned and the 
so-called success of launching the satellite pertains, from your state- 
ment I am interpreting that, with the possibility of a minor additional 
contribution of funds, everything has been done to expedite the 
launching of the satellite. Is that a reasonably correct statement 
on my part? 

Admiral Bennerr. I would say that is a reasonably correct as- 
sumption; yes. 

LAUNCHING DATE 


Mr. SHepparD. What is the potential date again? You men- 
tioned it. 

Admiral Bennett. For the next firing? 

Mr. SHeprarp. When you put it in the air. 

Admiral Bennett. The first-test, 6-inch satellite will go up some- 
time in December, we believe. 

Mr. Suepparp. Either on or off the record, is it expected it will be 
in a competitive status with the one that has been launched by Russia? 

Admiral Brennerr. I would like to go off the record on that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LAUNCHING OF LARGER SATELLITE 


Mr. SHEpparD. Taking into consideration the experience you have 
had in the field that we are discussing, what, in your opinion, would 
be the time element involved in putting one up such as we have been 
talking about, but which is still only in the experimental status? 

Admiral Bennett. I think that Dr. Hagen should make that esti- 
mate. 

Dr. Hagen. One could do things of value using the 21%-pound 
satellite that will go on the satellite-launching vehicles on: Vanguard. 

Mr. SuHepparD. What is the background of scientific know-how 
that has been developed in this primary satellite that could be applied 
to the larger one? 

Dr. Hagen. That is why it is possible to say that one could do it 
in about 1 year, using the techniques that have been derived in 
Vanguard, but adding to it a booster that comes out of the IRBM 
program. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I have no further questions. 


USE OF JUPITER-C TO LAUNCH SATELLITE 


Mr. Manon. If you had been allowed to use the Army’s JUPI- 
TER-C missile system, could you have speeded up your program of 
actual launching? 

Admiral Bennerr. There again I think I would like to refer that 
question to Dr. Hagen, since he is more familiar with the techniques. 

Dr. Haagen. It would depend somewhat upon the objective. If 
the objective had been to merely put something up there, and one 
had been satisfied with some 5-pound load, I think certainly the use 
of the JUPITER-C at the very beginning might well have resulted 
in a somewhat advanced date. 

Mr. Manon. You could have done it how much sooner? 

Dr. Haaen. It is difficult to say, but on the order of a few months, 
perhaps. 

23795— 58——8 
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Mr. Manon. Looking back in retrospect, might it have been good 
had we done that? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, I think so. 

Dr. Haceun. Yes, if you acknowledge the tremendous psychological 
impact of simply orbiting a piece of metal. Certainly it would have 
been the wise thing to do. 

Admiral Bennett. It is all a part of the underestimation of the 
psychological aspects of this particular case. 

Mr. Manon. I did not feel, and do not feel now, it was my duty, 
or really the duty of the Congress at all, to evaluate and take action 
as a result of an evaluation of the psychological aspects of this thing. 
I - not know. Were you charged with any responsibility in that 
field? 


Admiral Bennett. No, sir; absolutely not. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF SOVIET SATELLITE LAUNCHING 


Mr. Manon. It seems to me that we would have people who are 
studying ways and means of keeping ahead in the battle for men’s 
minds and that somebody would have come up with an analysis of 
what this would do to the world. It never occurred to me it would 
be so spectacular as it has proven to be. Did you realize what was 
going to happen when somebody launched a satellite? 

Admiral Bennett. From a scientific aspect, we certainly did. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about that. 

Admiral Bennett. That is what I am talking about. That is what 
really would have keyed the people who really get things done in this 
world on this satellite. If the first Russian satellite had been more 
scientific, the scientists and I, for example, would have felt much 
worse about it. 

As to the plain psychological effect on people, that was out of my 
province, and I know not where in the Government it belongs. 

Mr. Manon. Most of us are influenced by the psychological impact 
that this thing flying around in space like a tiny little planet having 
been born on earth and launched in the upper atmosphere has created. 

Admiral Haywarp. The truth of the matter is there is really no 
place where we wage political warfare of this kind, where decisions 
like this are made. If it has to fall in the Department of Defense 
and they have to fight for military readiness and do the job tomorrow, 
a lot of times this pure propaganda and political warfare goes over- 
board. I will give you a good case in point. 

Will you be upset when the Russians can fly an atomic-powered 
airplane? 

Mr. Manon. I do not think so very much right now, but when 
they fly it it may well develop I have miscalculated. 

Admiral Haywarp. The fact is we have been trying to get a Mach 3 
airplane. There is no place in the Government where that decision 
is made for political or propaganda purposes as I can see. 

Mr. Suepparp. You say that there is no place where those evalua- 
tions are made? 

Admiral Haywarp. For this particular program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Whether it is for this program or any other program, 
I have been under the impression that the money we spend with the 
State Department for psychological warfare would be used in this field. 
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They are a component part of the Government even though they may 
not contribute to the military. 

Admiral Haywarp. It is not in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Suepparp. I will go along with that, but when you say the 
Government, that is all-inclusive. 

Admiral Haywarp. I will withdraw the Government. Iam speak- 
ing of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Dr. Hagen, did the launching of the first satellite turn 
out to be a more spectacular event than you had foreseen? 

Dr. Hagen. That is very difficult for me to answer. I think all of 
us who are in this business fully understood the truly great psychologi- 
cal advantage that would be obtained from doing it, so to that extent 
I would not be surprised at the public reaction. I think that I was 
astounded at the depth of that reaction. 


REACTION IN OTHER COUNTRIES TO SOVIET SATELLITE 


Mr. Manon. It was not just a reaction among the scientists, it was 
the reaction among people of all ages regardless of their interest in 
scientific matters. 

Dr. Hagen. And I think again an important thing to remember is 
that the great reaction came from the people in this country rather 
than the people in other countries as far as I can gather from the 
letters from my friends. 

Mr. Manon. You think the reaction in this country was relatively 
more pronounced than in other countries? 

Dr. Hacen. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How do you interpret that? 

Dr. Hacen. Well, I think the reason for that is that we had gone 
along right blithely believing we were so far ahead of the Russians. 

Admiral Bennetr. I concur. 

Dr. Hacen. It was a shock. 


SOVIET SATELLITE AS STIMULUS TO UNITED STATES PROGRAM 


Mr. SuHepparp. I think the statement from both of you gentlemen 
is quite acceptable, but is not this somewhat of a pertinent factor— 
they say there is always good in a lot of bad things, and the reason 
this committee is assembled today is because of a concentration of 
interest that would not be prevalent had the satellite not been put 
up by the Russians. 

Dr. Hagen. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. The general aspect is pretty much the same when 
you evaluate the psychologic al reaction you are getting. 

Dr. Hagen. Putting it a different way, I think the Russians may 
have done us a favor. 

Mr. Manon. I do not doubt that. 


ACCEPTANCE OF SATELLITE OVER FOREIGN COUNTRY 


Admiral Haywarp. There is another good that came out of it. 
There was a great discussion by people as to just what the reaction 
would be of a “satellite flying over foreign countries. We were afraid 
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that the Russians would consider this an unfriendly act. For all 
practical purposes they have accepted it. 

Mr. Manon. Do not ever think that, Admiral. For the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year and 1 or 2 satellites, yes; but when you 
put up the reconnaissance satellites you are going to find it is a different 
story, in my opinion. Of course, we have a good basis for argument, 
but they have a good basis for argument too in that this was a Geo- 
physical Year program and not a long-range program. 


SOVIET SATELLITES AS PART OF INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Mr. Scrivner. Someone said that they decided that this was not 
the International Geophysical Year satellite that they were going to 
put up and that is the reason they did not give us information on the 
radio wavelength and what not. The IGY satellite is still yet to come. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that the Russians have admitted 
their satellite has nothing to do with the Geophysical Year? 

Dr. Hagen. Not today. There was in the very beginning a report 
from the Russians that the first satellite was simply a test and not a 
part of the Geophysical Year series, but they later retracted that 
statement and have included both of the satellites now in their 
Geophysical Year efforts. 

Mr. Osrertaac. They can certainly turn it on and off. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions? 


TECHNICAL DATA FROM SOVIET SATELLITE 


Mr. Ritey. How much technical information do you think the 
Russians have been able to obtain from the satellite? Is it very sub- 
stantial or rather limited, in your opinion? 

Dr. Hagen. This is, again, presently difficult to answer. We do 
know that, of course, they have had telemetered information out of 
the satellite. It has not been in tremendous quantity. The Russians 
as adherents to the IGY are expected to turn over to the international 
IGY organization before too long the information that they did obtain 
during the flight of these spheres. It will be most interesting to see 
whether they do. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on my left? 


PRIORITY OF VANGUARD 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Admiral, you have already indicated that 
this project, as far as the military was concerned, was given a low 
priority lest it might interfere with our military missile program on 
which you were concentrating. 

Admiral Bennerr. Not a low, but a secondary priority. In other 
words, it was not at the top. That is correct. 

Mr. WieeLesworrH. Hindsight is easy, but from strictly a military 
standpoint there was a very definite danger that if it had a top priority 
it might have done just that thing; is that correct? 

Admiral Bennert. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiecteswortnh. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 
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FIXING OF SATELLITE LAUNCHING DATES 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, I have gone back as far as I can in all of the 
hearings. There is one volume I cannot find on all of this IGY and 
the satellite undertaking. I recall that last year, when you were 
before the committee, you made some reference to the fact that the 
Navy—that is, yourself, the Navy part of the program—did not have 
anything to say about the fixing of the dates. 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who was to fix the dates, then, if the Navy was not? 

Admiral Bennett. The dates were fixed as much as they were fixed 
by the Presidential announcement, which simply was that we would 
attempt a satellite within the International Geophysical Year. This 
fixes the end point date. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us hold that. Dr. Hagen, upon what informa- 
tion did the President make that statement? It had to come from 
somebody in the IGY setup or National Science Foundation, or some- 
body. 

Dr. Hagen. In agreeing to take part in the IGY in this way, the 
President discussed the matter with the National Science Foundation 
and the National Academy of Sciences, and it was the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, in conjunction with other scientific groups in Europe, 
that set up the dates of the IGY, but as we saw it the directive we 
had was to place a satellite in an orbit within the IGY. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understand it, and as I have gleaned from the 
hearings and the reports of the National Academy of Sciences and 
other sources of information, this was primarily a civilian scientific 
undertaking. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. I will answer that one. It was a 
scientific undertaking, within which the Navy was assigned the 
vehicle. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will come to Navy next. I wanted an answer to 
that one question, that it was primarily a civilian scientific under- 
taking. 

Admiral Bennert. Yes, sir. 


DESIRE OF NAVY TO OPERATE VANGUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. There have been statements to the effect that it 
was almost necessary, and in common parlance, to sandbag the Navy 
into taking part in this program. 

Admiral Bennetr. Mr. Scrivner, I cannot answer that because I 
was not here. 

Mr. ceneraae You are the top Navy man here. 

Mr. Manon. Let us ask the scientists. 

Dr. Hagen. To my knowledge, sir, I do not think that that state- 
ment would be entirely correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not think so, either, because ———— the Navy 
participated in ———— and they had been interested in any number of 
these things that would make it, to me, a very natural thing for the 
Navy to be called upon. Especially in view of the fact that the 
National Science Foundation was finding it just a little difficult to 
get as many millions of dollars as they found this thing was eventually 
going to cost them, much more than they had ever anticipated. At 
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any rate, as I understand it now the answer is that the Navy was not 
sandbagged into it, but that was right in line with much of the re- 
search work that they had been doing prior to this proposal. 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct. 

Dr. Hacen. That is quite right. 


SCIENTIFIC VALUE OF SOVIET SATELLITE 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, you made a statement that I do not think 
you quite completed, where you were referring to the Russian satellite 
and its scientific value. I could not quite follow it. My inference 
was it did not have as much scientific value as some people had thought 
that it had or would have. 

Admiral Bennett. With respect to the first one, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the one I am talking about. 

Admiral Bennett. The first indications, even from the Russians, 
were that this was a test vehicle) ————- ———— [| believe subse- 
quently they announced that they had at least one experiment in this 
vehicle in respect to their stated purpose to carry out certain scientific 
experiments. Even one, I believe, would be considered to be some- 
what disappointing scientifically. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, as far as pure science is concerned, getting 
away from psychological aspect and all that, it was not particularly 
important? 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir. I would not think so. I would de- 
scribe it as a test satellite. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would it be logical to assume that probably the 
one primary bit of information they got was the heat? 

Admiral Bennett. I would ask Dr. Hagen to concur, but I believe 
it probably was temperatures. 

Dr. Hagen. That is right. 





TRACKING OF ORBIT 


Mr. Scrivner. Once the radio beams cease how difficult is it to 
then track the orbit of either the first one or the second one? 

Admiral Bennett. The answer to that, I think, would lie in how 
accurately you had been able to figure out the orbit before that point 
because after that the computers can keep on running, and presuim 
ably the astronomers would still be able to keep on the satellite. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is coming back at a fairly con- 
stant rate? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, despite the fact that we are no longer 
getting any radio information, you could, in your tracking stations, 
now establish a fix on it? 

Dr. Hagen. Yes. We can predict when it will come over or when 
it does come over and when it will come again in twilight. 

Admiral Bennett. This will be the optical tracking services which 
are run by the Smithsonian Institute. 


BOOK ON SATELLITES 


Mr. Scrivner. Yes; it would have to be optical. Have you had 
an opportunity to read this book? 
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Admiral Haywarp. It is an excellent book. It gives you lots of 
very good information. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, I have not quite completed it. 
I have been somewhat surprised at some of the things I read in here, 
because some of them are things that even our committees had not 
been told; maybe because we did not ask the questions. But many 
things are here, going back into the very history of the program and 
yet this was prepared, copyrighted in 1956, and this paperbacked 
volume was just published about a month ago. I just picked it up 
in Kansas City a week ago. (The book referred to is “Satellite,” by 
Erik Bergaust and William Beller). 

Admiral Haywarp. It is a good ‘book. 

Mr. Scrivner. Anybody else in the United States who can read 
can now become a satellite expert in almost 24 hours’ time. You do 
not have to worry about the great progress that the Russians have 
made in their University of Moscow. Here it is. You really think 
this is a good publication? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In 1 or 2 places somebody did not tell them every- 
thing, for which I am quite thankful, but it seems on the whole to be a 
pretty concise and fairly accurate booklet. 

Admiral Haywarp. That gives you the best statement on solid and 
liquid propellents. It tells you the mass weight ratios and why you 
go to the liquid, if you want to get the exhaust velocity. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of that has been in our hearings. When we 
do that, somebody over in Russia does not have to sit down in a 
laboratory and figure it out. We have told them. 

Admiral Haywarp. That is right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (presiding). Mr. Ford? 


MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITE 


Mr. Forp. Admiral, I think this committee is interested in the 
satellite program, but in the long pull our prime responsibility is the 
military application of the satellite program, which I understand 
primarily is a military reconnaissance satellite of some sort. What 
is your opinion of that, as to the feasibility, time element, and so 
forth? 

Admiral Bennett. I do not believe there is any doubt, sir, that any 
satellite program is bound eventually to head toward a military 
reconnaissance vehicle of some kind. As to time, I think the simple 
and accurate answer to that is, it all depends on how badly you want 
to do it, what is your use for it and how much money you are willing 
to spend on it. 

Mr. Forp. In general, are we in a position where we can really go 
forward on one at the present time? 

Admiral Bennett. As a generality, I believe so, fairly shortly, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How soon would we come up with some ‘thing that w ould 
be practical from a military point of view, even in the beginning 
stages? 

Admiral Bennett. I think perhaps Dr. Hagen is better qualified 
to answer that. I think he partly answered it a minute ago. 

Dr. Hacen. Yes. If money and priority were put behind the 
project, you could do it within about 1 year. This is not a big, 2-ton 
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object. It will weigh three to five hundred pounds, but it would be 
capable of doing a part of the reconnaissance problem. 

Mr. Forp. Do you know what is the status today of our military 
reconnaissance program, whether Army, Navy, or Air Force? 

Admiral Haywarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CHANGES IN VANGUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What significant changes, if any, have been made 
your program, Admiral Bennett, since the last session of this com- 
mittee? 

Admiral Bennett. No significant changes, sir. This follows from 
the fact that, for example, it has not been possible to expedite it very 
much. The one thing that I can think of offhand that would be 
regarded as significant is the one I mentioned in July where, due to 
the early success with one of the vehicles we decided to try a test 
satellite, small size, at the forthcoming firing. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any significant changes you anticipate before 
you finish your job? 

Admiral Bennerr. Not within this particular program; no, sir. It 
is too far down the road to make any very significant change in it. 
As you will recall a month ago, I testified that the last launching 
vehicle was already in production and in fact part of the tooling had 
already been started. 


KEEPING SATELLITE IN FIXED POSITION IN RELATION TO EARTH 


Mr. Forp. Dr. Hagen, since Sputnik I lots of people have been 
interested in what the Congress knew about this program. Fortu- 
nately I had some volumes home of the hearings we had and I got them 
out and looked through them. One of the quotations which I use 
from time to time in groups was the one that appeared on 894 of your 
testimony on February 28, 1957. Several people asked me how this 
happened. I will read it to you and if you will tell me, then I can 
better answer them if I am ever questioned again. I am no scsentiat. 
Here is what you said. I am sure there is a quick answer, I would 
like to have it. 

You said: 

If the satellite were put 22,000 miles above the surface of the earth, then its 
period around the center of the earth would be exactly 1 day. That means if you 
should launch it at some point on the Equator you could keep it over your head 
for an indefinite period of time. 

Tell me why that happens. 

Dr. Hacen. Well, the quick way of doing that is this: You have 
now seen what a close-in satellite does. It goes around the earth 
15 or 16 times a day. If you go out as far as ‘the moon, it takes the 
27 days, so somewhere in between there is the crossover point where 
it would take it just 1 day to go around the earth. 

The motion of the satellite is independent of the spinning of the 
earth on its axis so the satellite is going around at a rate of 1 day, 
the earth itself is spinning at a rate of 1 turn a day, and so it is always 
over your head. 
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Mr. Forp. The fact that it is that much further away from the 
surface of the earth and going that much faster than the spinning of 
the earth keeps it at one point? 

Dr. Hagen. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Forp. That is 22,000 miles. 

Mr. OsrertraGc. Two things go in opposite direction at the same 
speed? 

Dr. Hagen. You would make them go in the same direction. You 
would launch in the direction in which the earth is rotating. 

Admiral CLark. You would be the hub of the wheel and it would 
be at the end of one of the spokes. 


APOGEE AND PERIGEE OF SATELLITES 


Mr. Forp. On page 885 of the hearings, you talked about the 
perigee and the apogee. 

Dr. Hacen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has that been the experience you have had in observing 
the Sputnik I and Sputnik IT? 

Dr. Hagen. Both Sputniks I and IT had perigees, which were prob- 
ably smaller than the perigee that we expect to get. Also, the apogees 
are not quite as large. ‘Their orbits are closer in than we expect to 
have for our satellite. The numbers run something like 150 miles for 
the Russian closest approach, 550 for Sputnik I on the far away and 
about 1,100 for Sputnik II. We expect our closest approach to be 
not under 200 miles, and the furthest approach, separation, to be 
between 1,100 and 1,500, so that our orbit will be somewhat bigger 
than the Russian, and will not come in so close. We do that so that 
it will stay up in the air a longer time. 


APPRAISAL OF SOVIET SATELLITE ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. From a scientist’s point of view, were you surprised or 
amazed at the fact that they had progressed so far? 

Dr. Hacen. I was amazed to learn that they had that much 
capability in the ballistic-missiles field; yes. I do not believe that 
their technology in instrumenting the satellites in any way compares 
with what we are capable of in this country. They had a tremendous 
amount of weight there, and the amount of information that seems 
to come out is not commensurate with the weight that they put in 
the air. I think you will find, if we wait until the end of the IGY 
and then take stock, and tally up the scientific benefits that come 
out of the Russian program and the scientific benefits that come out 
of the American program, we should be ahead, even though, in total 
mass, we will have put up less weight. But it will be so much better 
instrumented that we should get more scientific information. That 
remains to be seen, however. 





SOVIET COOPERATION WITH INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Mr. OstrertraGc. Let me pick up the point you made and ask if you 
believe that by the end of IGY you will have an honest report on 
the thing or have you gleaned from what they have already done the 
true factors in the matter? 
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Dr. Hagen. We can only wait and see. We know in some of the 
other IGY programs they have done some reporting. So there is an 
indication that they will play it straight from a scientific point of 
view, but you cannot be sure until you let the time go by and give 
them a chance. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Have they played it straight from the inception 
of the satellite project business? Have you people had the 
information? 

Dr. Hagen. No, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. Was that not a violation of the whole basic agree- 
ment in the launching of the program? 

Admiral Bennett. Could I answer that? I think the answer is 
contained in a press interview that I believe was held last Friday. 
The Washington papers quoted their leading man, Gonrorovoy, in 
this press interview as saying they had no intention of announcing 
the next satellite. Later in the article he said ‘Why should we 
announce it? There is no one interested in an unsuccessful try.” 
According to my interpretation, he inferred in his statement that in 
the IGY we are only required to announce the successful ones. 


INFORMATION GAINED FROM SOVIET LAUNCHINGS 


Mr. Ostrertac. Dr. Hagen, have we learned from this experience 
on the part of Russia anything that will be beneficial or shed light in 
connection with your objective? 

Dr. Hagen. We have learned something from their efforts. There 
are two kinds of experiments you can do with satellites. One of them 
depends entirely upon tracking. You can do that with anybody’s 
satellite. You learn something about air densities. If you can track 
the thing for a long enough time you can learn things about the 
geodesy, shape of the earth, things of that nature. 

We have learned a lot through tracking these satellites. We have 
also learned a lot about the operation of our own tracking and orbit 
computation capabilities. These things we would have had to do in 
a dry-run fashion for our own satellite in any event. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR LAUNCHING UNITED STATES SATELLITE 


Mr. OstertaG. Admiral Bennett, you responded to a question Mr. 
Scrivner asked to the effect that you make the decision as to when 
the launching will take place. Is that correct? 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you mean the Defense Department or the 
Navy? 

Admiral Bennett. It will have to be the Navy because we are 
the ones responsible for the launching. 

Mr. OstertaG. I wanted to make clear it was not a Defense De- 
partment decision but rather the Navy as the assigned agency respon- 
sible for the project itself. 

Admiral Bennett. They could tell us not to launch it, but they 
could not tell us to launch it. 

Mr. Ostertac. As a result of Sputnik I and II, have you people 
automatically stepped up your program? Are you w orking harder? 
Are you stepping up the dates for your tests and also for your con- 
templated schedule? 
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Admiral Bennerr. We have been stepping them up as much as 
possible. You will recall a moment ago as I said we were so far 
along the line of this particular development, that it has not been 
possible to step it up much. Everyone is trying his best to expedite, 
but this cannot be very much. 


VANGUARD COMPARED WITH SOVIET SATELLITE 


Mr. OsrertaGc. There has been considerable publicity about 
project Vanguard and how it compares with the Russian achievement. 
Would you say that there is a possibility if you are successful that a 
comparison can be made and that we will still be far behind insofar 
as measurement of success? 

Admiral Bennett. I think only on a scientific basis, because we 
will not have access to one simple fact which would be essential if I 
gather your meaning. That is, when did they start? As I said 
earlier this afternoon, we have had a certain time scale to get as far 
as we have gotten. We will have a certain time scale until we finish. 
We know when they got their first one up, but do not know when 
they started. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Vanguard will be just a small sphere and will 
probably have certain limitations as to what it will do. Is that 
correct? 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OstertaaG. In other words, will you get as much out of Van- 
guard as they have obtained out of Sputnik II, let us say? 

Admiral Bennett. I doubt if we could put a dog in the V anguard 
satellite. We might putasmall animal. As Dr. Hage n said a minute 
ago, we may be able to show at the end of the program that we have 
gotten more from these small ones. 

Mr. Ostrerraa. It will not be until the end of IGY that a true 
evaluation can be made by comparison. Is that right? 

Admiral Bennett. I believe so. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will be able to make some comparisons. 

Admiral Haywarp. It is unclassified. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean ours is unclassified and theirs has been. 

Admiral Haywarp. The scientists in the years to come will quickly 
see who got the best scientific information. I am sure this will come 
out. 

AWARENESS OF SOVIET EFFORTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Were you people aware of the progress that they 
have been making and that they were ready to go? They Hoo 
certain announcements to begin with; did they not? 

Admiral Brennerr. No, sir. We were not particularly aware. 
They had made, I believe, two general announcements at these inter- 
national meetings that they would also launch a satellite, but, as far 
as I know, the first quasi-official Russian information on the launch- 
ing was contained in a Russian magazine published in June. This 
was instructions for their amateur observers as much as anything. 
But we did not have a full and open disclosure of their plans in any- 
thing I have ever seen or heard of. 

Mr. Scrivner. You were not aware, nor did you move toward 
changing your schedule that was established. 
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Admiral Bennert. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrtaa. First, I wondered whether we had such knowledge 
and, if so, will it have any bearing on what we do or how we scheduled 
the program? 

Admiral Bennett. I would say no, sir. 


VIEWS OF CONGRESSMAN MAGNUSON ON VANGUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Congressman Magnuson, of Washington, a member 
of this committee, alled me on the telephone and asked that I make 
some inquiries in regard to his concern or misgivings with respect to 
the Vanguard program. I believe I made that material available to 
you. 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Will you comment on that, please? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir; be glad to. It was quite an epistle 
that he wrote, Mr. Chairman. 

The communication you refer to was written, I am sure, out of 
concern for the national interest and with an intent to be constructive. 
However, it contains information that is incorrect, errors of fact, 
misinterpretations, and misunderstanding. I will take up the points 
covered as briefly as possible in an orderly manner, as follows: 
Organization, planning, technical points, and miscellaneous. 


VANGUARD ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING 


Under organization and planning, about which he expressed some 
qualms, it is obvious that the chain of authority runs from the 
Secretary of Defense through the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Chief of Naval Research, to the Director, Naval Research Laboratory. 
Within the Laboratory, Vanguard is a division. I will show you a 
chart to illustrate that. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Bennetr. Within the Laboratory, Vanguard is a division. 
I have the chart here to show that. 

Mr. Manon. We will accept that. 

Admiral Bennett. Here is the position chart. Here is the named 
person’s organization chart. Here is the chart of organization of the 
operations group at Patrick Air Force Base. This happens to be that 
particular one. 

The Vanguard organization is augmented by support from the rest 
of the Naval Research Laboratory. The prime contracting, in a 
business sense, is done by the contracting officer in my office. There 
is an able group of officers in Vanguard; for example, aeronautical 
engineers, for contract administration, as project officer, and so forth. 
At the contractor's plant, the Bureau of Aeronautics representative 
and his mixed military/civilian staff cover inspection. Navy inspec- 
tion service covers the subcontractors’ plants. 

This is a far cry, indeed, from the idea that an uncoordinated 
handful of individualistic scientists are going off in all directions. 

Mr. Forp. Was that the statement made in the newspaper? 

Admiral Bennett. This was the sense of a lot of words; yes, sir. 
Now, as to planning, here is the master plan for Project Vanguard, 
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administrative and technical. We have it here, and I could read you 
numerous of the items; we have the requirements on the missile center. 
These are some of the plans. 

Mr. Manon. No wonder the Russians beat us. 

Admiral Bennett. Everything moves on paper. Perhaps this is 
enough on organization and planning, although we have more infor- 
mation if you like. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 


SUPERVISION OF CONTRACTORS 


Admiral Bennerr. He makes a point about supervision of con- 
tractors. Before going on to technical matters, this committee knows 
a prime contractor is paid to run his show, and he must do so. The 
Government cannot take over. 

Shortly after the start of the Vanguard contract, the Martin Co. 
undertook TITAN. As a result, some of the old Viking team was 
transferred to TITAN. This caused temporary concern simply be- 
cause we did not know all of the new people. We were assured that 
the talent was first flight management, and this is the case. 

As to the Navy, I myself have periodically conferred with Martin 
management and striven to impress them with urgency, the last time 
less than a month ago. There was a question of the competence of the 
managers in an industrial sense. 

The Director of the Naval Research Laboratory, Captain Horn, 
here today, an experienced engineer officer, has spent a great deal of 
his time on this project. 


TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES 


Now as to technical matters: First of all, there is a misunderstanding 
here as to difficulty. It is the early stages of a development that are 
difficult and troublesome—not the later. It is early that ‘“‘bugs’’ pop 
out. Later, no matter how complex the device, everything becomes 
more or less routine. Thus it is that the test vehicle series is crucial. 

The technical difficulties can be divided into two groups: those that 
can be foreseen; those that cannot. I will use his own examples. 
Foreseeable. This is the question of backups. From the beginning 
there has been an alternate third stage engine. The budget from the 
beginning included funds for backup ‘first- “and sec ond-stage engines— 
they were not required. There has always been a backup for the 
inertial guidance system built into the a in the form of a ground 
radar tracking computing guidance. The Navy had to furnish the 
advanced radars for this system since the Air Force range did not 
have radars of high enough performance for the task. A steel backup 
chamber for the advanced design aluminum second-stage engine was 
carried along until it was seen not to be necessary. The structural 
feedback problem—there was a question raised as to whether vibra- 
tions in structures had delayed the program. 

The structural feedback ‘problem which has plagued most missile 
programs was recognized early in our program and was completely 
solved prior to the time of the delivery and flight of the first full 
Vanguard configuration. 
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The statement that vehicle TV—1 was held at the range because of 
a lack of range safety and trajectory data is not correct. The vehicle 
was prepared for launching and launched immediately after the receipt 
of the nose cone at AFMTC. The date of the launching of this vehicle 
in no way affected the date of the launching of the next vehicle TV—2. 
It should be pointed out that many trajectory and dispersion data had 
to be calculated as a part of the design procedure for the TV-—1 nose 
cone. The flight of the vehicle TV—1 was entirely successful and 
proved the adequacy of spin stabilization of the third stage and nose 
for final guidance of the vehicle, as well as third-stage engine per- 
formance. ‘This I talked to the committee about last spring. 

There is some misunderstanding as to guidance accuracy of 2 sec- 
onds of are and plus or minus 1 foot-second for success. Vanguard 
can tolerate 14° of inaccuracy, and we are deliberately exceeding the 
minimum velocity by 1,500 foot-sec onds for orbital safety margin. 

Unforeseeable: The first-stage engine at one point ran into burnout 
difficulties, after much successful testing. As I have previously told 
this committee, the trouble was quality control—inspection if you 
like—of a small but essential part. 

The second-stage engine at one point had tankage failures. A 
change in metal processing cured this defect. In the meantime, 
tankage from another contractor was obtained, tested and is on hand 
if needed. 

When TV-2 was received at AFMTC, dirt was discovered in the 
system. This took time to clean out because such complex systems 
must be absolutely clean. A human failure somewhere. Cure—even 
more inspection. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Miscellaneous: There is a statement that an ‘“‘old’’ engine was used. 
In a development things are reworked and reused all the time. Would 
you junk your “old” Cadillac engine bec ause a valve burned out? 

This is not a “large production contract.” There are 14 vehicles. 
Let us look at NRL’s experience in rocket firings. I have already 
given the figures. 

Mention is made of the Committee on Special Capabilities. This 
committee has always had the factual picture. It has met almost 
once a month. In over 20 years of research and development I have 
had some largish projects myself. I have never known of a project 
which had as many kibitzers as Vanguard. 


EFFECT OF FAILURE OF SINGLE COMPONENT 


The statement is made and I quote: “The failure of one small 
relay can upset a whole firing operation and result in a failure.’ 
This is 100 percent correct, and I only wish everyone understood this 
fact. This is why testing must be orderly and elaborate. This is 
why no one can possibly guarantee a given vebicle will perform. 
But this is true of other things, of home furnaces—of airplanes. 

I would like to take about a half minute to tell you a personal 
experience in an airplane. About 3 years ago I had occasion to go 
from Panama City, Fla., to Jacksonville and come north from Jack- 
sonville. At Jacksonville the connecting plane was delayed because 
of mechanical difficulty. We sat there and waited an hour and 
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three-quarters. We got in the plane and came into National Airport. 
Very nice flight. Everything functioned perfectly. I had hardly 
gotten home and gotten my feet under the table when the radio 
announced that plane had crashed at Newark, killed everybody in it 
and a lot of other people. That is the famous Newark crash that 
touched off closing the airport. Why? Two small wires and one 
propeller control had rubbed together, in other words, one relay. 
It is this very fine margin that you and I depend on in all our complex 
living. 

I agree with the gentleman. One relay fails, we probably flub the 
flight. 

Mr. Scrivner. He says there is just a relatively simple rocket which 
does not approach the complicated rocket needed to launch the satellite. 

Admiral Bennerv. He is incorrect in that. It is the early so-called 
simple ones that are tough. When you get it all together you have 
checked everything and it becomes easier. 

Mr. Scrivner. [raised that just to ask a question as to whether you 
answered that fully or not. 

Admiral Brennert. I thought I did, sir. In explaining it was the 
early ones that are hard. 

Mr. Scrivner. That particular statement? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes. That is all there is. 

I feel Vanguard is a well managed, properly handled development 
project proceeding according to plan. We will do our best to put 
satellites in orbit as directed. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will adjourn. 


WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS TO REMAIN WITHIN $38 BILLION LIMITATION 


(The following information was submitted in response to the ques- 

tion of Mr. Mahon on p. 82:) 
JANUARY 13, 1958. 
Hon. Georce H. MAnon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. MAHON: This is in answer to your request of November 20, 1957, 
during hearings on the missile program for a statement of all funds withheld 
from the Army in connection with the attempt to stay within the $38 billion 
expenditure ceiling for the Department of Defense. 

On August 13, 1957, the Department of the Army was notified that its approved 
expenditure ceiling for fiscal year 1958 was $8.95 billion. This compares with 
the total estimated expenditures of $9.17 billion initially included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1958. The expenditure target was subsequently 
revised to $9.0438 billion due to acceleration of the Jupiter program. 

The attached tabulation compares the OSD financial plan (revised to con- 
form with the fiscal year 1959 President’s budget) with the fiscal year 1958 obli- 
gational program authorized by Congress. This tabulation, expressed in terms 
of direct obligations, shows a net decrease in the financial plan total from that 
presented to the Congress of $118 million. You will note, however, that the DOD 
financial plan provides for an increase in the obligational program under two 
appropriations. These are described below : 

Procurement and production appropriation: The increase of $80 million is for 
Jupiter funding. 

Research and development appropriation: The increase of $57 million repre- 
sents primarily transfers from the OSD emergency fund for Jupiter and certain 
programs which are controlled by the Office, Secretary of Defense, and are out- 
side the basic Army research and development programs. 

I trust that this information will be of value to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin W. Travp, 
Major General, GS, 
Director of Army Budget, 
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Department of the Army fiscal year 1958 status of funds— Direct obligations 




















[Millions] 
Authorized OsD 
by financial Difference 

Congress plan 
Military personnel, Army----.-----.------- thie site eiattol $3, 513 $3, 468 —$45 
Operation and maintenance, Army- ------- nit tdelokss | 3, 320 3, 158 —162 
(Includes deutschemarks)-...............------.-- treeukd (105) (41) (—64) 
Procurement of equipment and missiles_-__--__-~-- | 1, 394 11,474 +80 
oe eulnbenss scnonvelimuahdbaes 2 400 3 457 +57 
eo Ed in eeenegiininences 334 327 —7 
eseree personel, AVM... ..-....-...... 2.52.25. Sitewons 207 203 —4 
Military construction, Army-_._...-.---.- a ee 350 | 341 -Y 
(Includes deutschemarks)-..........-.--.---------- Same (0)| (1) (+1) 
Military construction, Army Reserve Forces------.---------- 55 27 —28 
Others_.__. I ee nen daanes 6 6 0 
iid stake ckcehe ds debicnethtetnbothemhiondinieetiv 9, 579 | 9, 461 —118 








1 For comparability excludes $100 million representing deobligations; the $1,394 authorized Ly Congress 
is not of deobligations. 


2 Includes $372 million for Army program. 
3 Includes $409 million for Army program. 


DECEMBER 6, 1957. 
Hon. Greorce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the hearings held November 21, 1957, you 
requested each service to furnish a statement of all funds withheld in connection 
with the attempt of the Government to stay with the $38 billion level. In response 
to your request, the following information is submitted. Enclosures (1), (2), 
(3), and (4) are furnished in connection with the subject matter. 

As noted in enclosure (1), $79.2 million of the Department of the Navy annual 
funds was placed in reserve. Subsequent to placing these funds in reserve $11.4 
million was transferred to the Department of Defense United States Scientific 
Satellite appropriation for project Vanguard. At the present time, consideration 
is being given to the transfer of additional funds to the Department of Defense 
emergency fund for the acceleration of the Polaris project. 

Enclosure (2) provides the normal letter of guidance for the control of funds 
prior to passage of the appropriation act and the receipt of the initial apportion- 
ment. Enclosures (2) and (3) established limitations for obligations and com- 
mitments for fiscal year 1958 for nine annual accounts which reflect adjustments 
for the reduction in personnel strength. Apportionments approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and returned to the Department of the Navy were for 6 months 
and were compatible with enclosure (3). 

In connection with the procurement accounts, namely, ‘“‘Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy,” “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy,” “Marine 
Corps procurement,” and “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” the Bureau of the 
Budget approved apportionments on an interim basis, less than 6 months, and 
limited the commitment authority to the amounts outstanding as of June 30, 
1957. In addition, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, prior to the approval 
of the Navy’s initial apportionment, prohibited obligations against prior year 
commitments except as specifically authorized by that Office on a line item basis. 

As of November 25, 1957, the Department of the Navy has received approved 
apportionments in the above-noted procurement accounts totaling $3.65 billion in 
contrast to a total planned apportionment program of $4.38 billion, as reflected in 
enclosure (1). As of December 4, 1957, the Department of the Navy has sub- 
mitted requests for apportionment of the entire fiscal year 1958 obligation and 
commitment plan. It is anticipated that full apportionment will be received in 
December. 

The information in this letter is not classified. However, this letter has been 
given a classification of “confidential,” since it is in reply to a request made in 
executive session. This letter may be downgraded to “unclassified” when the 
information is released by your committee. 

I trust that the information outlined above meets your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. G. Cooper, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Deputy Comptroller. 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 28, 1957. 
Memorandum for: 
The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 


Pending the completion of the review requested in my memorandum of May 22, 
1957, approval of a revised Department of Defense financial plan, based on the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act of fiscal year 1958 as finally enacted, 
and pending the apportionment of funds, essential military functions of the 
Department of Defense which would be financed from appropriated funds should 
proceed on an austere basis. Such actions as are taken should be in consonance 
with the congressional action on the Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 
1958 and should be consistent with the current expenditure objectives of the 
Department of Defense. 

Pending the apportionment of funds for fiscal year 1958: (1) Obligations may 
be made in all appropriations for essential operating expenses; (2) for other 
than essential operating expenses obligating and commitment actions in procure- 
ment and construction appropriations shall be within funds apportioned for 
fiscal year 1957, and obligations shall be limited to those required to record 
actions resulting from contract awards made on or prior to June 30, 1957; (3) no 
actions will be taken to increase the scope of programs, undertake new programs 
or new increments of present programs unless the use of funds for such purposes 
has been specifically approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

Any requests for necessary exceptions to the above may be submitted to this 
office for consideration. 

Further instructions will be issued with respect to actions to be taken in the 
programs for military assistance. 

C. E. WILson. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 25, 1957. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy. 

Further reference is made to my memorandum of June 28, relative to rates 
at which available funds are to be obligated pending enactment of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1958, the issuance of Depart- 
ment of Defense financial plan for fiscal year 1958, and the apportionment actions 
for fiscal year 1958. 

In order to provide for essential operating expenses during the first and 
second quarters of fiscal year 1958, there is attached hereto a schedule of the 
rates of obligations and commitments for the appropriations: 

Navy personnel, general expenses 

Marine Corps troops and facilities 

Aircraft and facilities 

Ships and facilities 

Ordnance and facilities 

Medical care 

Civil engineering 

Servicewide supply and finance 

Servicewide operations 

Preparation for sale/salvage of military property 

The amounts for obligations and commitments for each appropriation and 
subdivision thereof included in this schedule for the first and second quarters 
of fiscal year 1958 will not be exceeded without specific prior approval of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Final determination with respect to the financial plan for fiscal year 1958 as 
a whole must, of course, await congressional action on the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1958 and will, when made, take into considera- 
tion progress towards approved obligation and expenditure objectives as well 
as program levels approved in connection with development of the fiscal year 


1959 budget. 
C. E. WILSON. 
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SEPTEMBER 6, 1957. 


Memorandum for the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (7M). 


Attached hereto is the Bureau of the Budget memorandum returning your 
initial fiscal year 1958 apportionment schedules for operation and maintenance 
appropriations. Your attention is invited to the second paragraph of the afore- 
mentioned memorandum noting that the basis for approval of the total amounts 
apportioned is the limitation on obligations of the type established by the 
Secretary of Defense letter of July 25, 1957. Further, as contained in the 
returned apportionment schedules, you will note that the Bureau of the Budget 
has established a 6-month obligation limitation for the appropriations dealt 
with herein. 

Attached also is a schedule of the rates of obligations and commitments for 
the appropriations listed below : 

Navy personnel, general expenses 

Marine Corps troops and facilities 

Aircraft and facilities, Navy 

Ships and facilities, Navy 

Ordnance and facilities, Navy 

Medical care, Navy 

Civil engineering, Navy 

Servicewide supply and finance, Navy 

Servicewide operation, Navy 

Preparation for sale/salvage of military property (forward under sepa- 
rate cover) 

This latter schedule is by quarter for the first half of fiscal year 1958, and 
the amounts indicated for obligation and commitment for each appropriation 
and subdivision thereof will not be exceeded without specific prior approval 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. However, the amounts indicated 
in the columns noted as “Service account obligations” and “Reimbursable obli- 
gations” are estimates of planned utilization of funds and may be adjusted 
within the total obligation limitation imposed on each appropriation subdivision. 

Apportionment for the last half of fiscal year 1958 will be considered at the 
time of review of obligations and expenditures objectives and program levels 
used in the development of the Department of Defense budget for fiscal year 
1959. 

W. J. McoNem. 
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Obligations and commitment limitations, fiscal year 1958—Department of the Navy 
[Millions of dollars) 





Fiscal year 1958 Ist 
and 2d quarters 
cumulative  esti- 

2d quarter cumula- mates of service 

ist quarter tive account and reim- 
bursable obliga- 

tions within the 

total obligation 




















Appropriation limitation 
Total 
available Service Reim- 
for Obliga- for Obliga- | account | bursable 
obligation tion obligation) tion obliga- obliga- 
and com-| limitation| and com-|limitation| tions tions 
mitment mitment | 
combined combined 
pay gupenel, general expenses. -----..- 24.9 20. 2 49.1 43.3 39. 6 3.7 
M i Corps troops and facilities. .._-.-- 57.5 42.7 104.9 86. 2 81.2 5.0 
Aircraft and facilities: 
Flight operations (projects 1A, 2).-.-- 53.2 46.3 90.1 87.2 86. 7 5 
Aircraft overhaul (activity 3)........-. 70.0 54.3 123.0 112.8 110.9 1.9 
Supporting equipment, material, and 
centralized procurement (activities 
Rss nh a6 65 Eben on disieebincd a 82.4 20. 5 109.9 66, 2 51.8 14.4 
Re er. Ci ee 70.0 64.5 142.9 134.6 128.6 6.0 
PhS diese nuls cewdtneae 275.6 185. 6 465.9 400.8 378.0 22.8 
Ships and facilities: 
Operation and maintenance of active 
fleet (activity 1).................. 86. 0 82.8 162.0 148. 7 147.8 9 
 RNONNT Bhd yok can dcp agunsns 30.1 30.1 60. 6 60. 6 60.5 ae 
a a 133. 5 86, 7 240. 6 190.0 177.3 12.7 
ah Sele ind 249.6 199. 6 463. 2 399. 3 385. 6 13.7 
Ordnance and facilities. ...............-.. 51.3 38. 4 94,2 74.9 71.0 3.9 
a atin ie eee 29.5 25. 2 55. 2 51.0 39. 7 1.3 
Civil engineering __................-...._- 73.3 38. 1 116.4 84.2 57.5 26.7 
Servicewide supply and finance._......._- 89.9 80. 6 163. 6 155. 6 148. 9 6.7 
Servicewide operations.................._. 37.4 25.3 63. 6 48.2 45.7 2.5 
Preparation for sale/salvage of military 
nt Mink hintiietitniachesmadvanes 4.0 3.0 7.0 6.0 | 6.0 | ica idee haedil 





NOVEMBER 25, 1957. 
Memorandum for Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


Subject: Information required by the Defense Subcommittee, House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

1. During the hearings on IRBM’s by the Defense Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee on November 21, Mr. Mahon asked that each service 
provide a tabulation showing, by appropriation, the amount of funds which each 
service was unable to utilize because of expenditure limitations and other re- 
— imposed since the enactment of the appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1958. 

2. Attached hereto is a tabulation indicating the required data for the Air 
Force. It is assumed that the Department of Defense will desire to forward 
this information to the Appropriations Committee. 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
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Listing o availability in the Air Force Oct. 28, 1957, financial plan adjusted 





as of Nov. 20, 1957, with reserves as result of expenditure limitation and other 
restrictions 
Reserves as 
result of 
Total expenditure 
availability limitation 
and other 
| restrictions 
SE BIG 6 ctiinncccnccccccncdsnsdnscnnecucensensonsss 10, 671.0 510.0 
I SII 6 csciciresremenintn neninnsiimedignaaaieismmainaadtl 1 GRO bicnccccteienen 
Se i 0 arn ci csi rene aaiaduneoe ke bncennnnccnas 
Seem a TIT a. ae ciscs naineicinsiacns pune eens aabaasaeadenmaaanaaamaetadiaditeatl 4, 292. 5 132.1 
ili a cal ele a i 84 eee 
en NE SII 1 cksncsincinincnanicienmineimiingabaeneneinaianentabie Wills th Pacicctccnsmiiin 
NE I ian cncianbasenedponaenanddnnastinminpnintanbiahinneiindalmaed 53.0 4.0 
Air National Guard............... saipipscliniqieacnieraisanegieigialaasiinatplpedeaoanaaamniaaaaeaaiaal 243. 1 20.0 
ii idcgtacncihanhidabbnmiatendanvendatahlii adidas pein 1 22, 744.0 666. 1 


1 Includes $206,800,000 fiscal year 1958 MAP common item orders applicable to the above appropria- 
tions. Excludes $15,800,000 applicable to the Air Force and other stock funds. 


Nore.—The above availabilities do not reflect the proposed fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 
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